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EVENING PAPERS: THEIR 
EVOLUTION. 


THE various historians of English journalism 
have given little or no attention to the 
evclution of the evening paper ; and this is 
singular, seeing the importance of- that 
branch of newspaperdom to-day. Mr. Fox 
Bourne in his ‘ English Newspapers’ simply 
gave a passing mention to the first founda- 
tion of The Evening Post in 1706, and its 
revival, after a lapse, three years later ; 
and he contented himself with observ- 
ing that it was started ‘partly to give 
special prominence to English news.” But 


the main cause for evening journals coming 
into existence was the purely natural 
demand on the part of the reading public 
to be supplied with the latest news. This 
is made plain by studying the earliest trace 
of the idea, which sprang into existence 
in the written news-letter, forerunner of the 
printed newspaper. The news-letter in 
which that earliest trace is to be found had 
secured by that time, however, so large a 
share of popular patronage that, while 
carrying on the style of shaping its intelli- 
gence from the personal-letter point of view, 
it was printed in italic characters, preservi 
thereby, as far as was practicable, the old 
tradition. 


On May 11, 1699, Ichabod Dawks an- 
nounced at the end of his News-Letter that 

“This Letter contains whatever is material in 
all the other News Papers, to which is added the 
Occurrences of the day, it not being Published 
till between 4 and 5 in the Evening on Post 
Nights.” 

On precisely the same lines, and on the 
same day, The Flying Post of May 9-11, 
evidently awakened to the neecssity 
for effective competition in this line, pub- 
lished the announcement :— 


‘Tne 7 Post coming out early on 
Tuesday, T 


ursday and Saturday Mornings, 
there is added to it the same Evenings a Postscript, 
printed with all the Domestick Occurrences that 
happen, and the Foreign Mails which arrive after 
The Flying Post is published in the Morning.” 

Neither of its regularly printed rivals, 
The Post Man and The Post Boy, exactly 
followed The Flying Post's example, but 
the first-named on May 13-16 yielded a 
little to innovation by intimating that 

‘Tf any Gentleman wants this Paper with a 
Written Postscript to it, they are desired to 
enquire at Mr. Man’s Coffee House, Charing 
Cross ”’ ; 
and this announcement was continued until 
The Post Boy awakened to the idea of 
stating to its readers :— 

“You may be furnish’d with this Paper and 
Postscript a. John Shank, at Nando’s Coffee- 
house, near Temple-Bar, Fleet-street”’ ; 
and thenceforward the promise made. in 
each case was for some time periodically 
repeated. 

It will be noted that Dawks, in the quota- 
tion first given, asserted that, as his Letter 
was not published until the early evening, | 
it gave the news cf the day cf issue. This 
claim may be held to be substantiated by 
an incidental proof that this particular news- 
letter did record “‘ the Occurrences of the 
day” on which it was dated, furnished by 


| 

| 
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the fact that on April 2, 1698, it noted a 
sitting of the House of Lords “ this after- 
noon,” at which the royal assent was given 
by William III. to certain Bills ; and that 
statement is corroborated by the ‘ Lords’ 
Journals,’ vol. xvi. p. 256. As far as can 
yet be traced, therefore, Dawks was the 
earliest begetter of an evening journal giving 
the news of the day of issue; but, even 
before that, I think an example can be found 
(and concerning a very striking historical 
event) of a journal’s issue later than the 
morning, when something sudden and 
highly important had to be announced. 

The London Gazette of July 6-9, 1685— 
published, as the double date indicates, on 
the latter day —contained a detailed 
dispatch describing the Battle of Sedgmoor, 
which had been fought on the 5th. This 
was headed :— 

“‘Whitehal, July 8. Yesterday Morning His 
Majesty received the News of. the entire defeat 
of the Rebels; of which we have the following 
account :—” 
and it said towards the end :— 

‘* His lordship [the Earl of Feversham] hearing 
that the late Duke of Monmouth was fled with 
about 50 Horse, the greatest number of the 
Rebels that were left together, he sent out several 
Parties in pursuit of him.” 

The “copy” evidently was forwarded to 
the printers in good time, with an addition 
bringing the narrative up to the 8th, by a 
few lines announcing that the King had 
received that morning the news of Lord 
Grey’s capture ; and it is plain to the ini- 
tiated that the issue of the 9th had been 
**made up” when there was run in, at the 
last moment, the following piece of momen- 
tous information :— 

‘‘ Whitehal, July 8, at 12 a Clock at Night. 

“His Majesty has just now received an 
account, That the late Duke of Monmouth was 
taken this Morning in Dorsetshire, being hid in a 
Ditch, and that He is in the Hands of my Lord 
Lumley.” 

Those who know, by study of the con- 
ditions, the easygoing habits of the 
journalists and printers of that period, will 
not believe that the presses were waiting 
in the earliest hours of the morning of 
July 9, The London Gazette's publishing 
day to issue what was virtually the first 
of all traceable ‘“‘ stop-press editions’ ; and 
to me it seems very doubtful whether on 
July 9, 1685, the oldest of our regular 
journals appeared on sale until an hour 
which, to the evening paper of to-day, would 
seem extremely late. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244.) 


Lerrer XXXII. 
Richard Edwards to John Vickers 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3434.) 
Cassumbuzar June the 15th 1670 


Writt to Mr Vickers of the receipt of his 
of the 3d Instant and the enclosed bill for 


400 rs. and desired him to buy me an 
escritore, of price from 5 rs. 


to 15 or 20. 
June the 20th 
To Ditto 

Yours of the 13th Instant received 
yesterday night (the Cossid just complying 
with his word) together with the encloseds for 
Mr Marshall* and a bill for the procury of 
another payable in Pattana, which I have 
gott, and is Charged on Gocaldass, Merchant, 
for 600 rs. payable four days after Sight to 
Mr John Marshall in Shaw Jehaun rupees.t 
Not hearing of any Merchants Cossid ready 
shortly to goe for Pattana, nor likely to Send 
any of our owne till letters come from 
Huf[gly] for that place, I have Sent one on 
purpose who promises to reach thither in 
8 dayst whose hyre being 3 rs. 8 a. pray 
give me Creditt for; and although I have 
therein gone beyond your o[r]ders, yet I hope 
I shall not have contraryed your desires, 
when you consider the raines now coming 
in would much retard their Speedy arrivall, 
and the uncertainty also when to have met 
with an opportunity of Sending by any other 
conveighance. 

Your bill of 400 rs. will be due to morrow, 
it being by the roguery of them that drew 
it made payable 10 days after Sight, a thing 
unusuall. When I receive it, I shall (as 
I advised in my last of the 15th Instant, 
which hope you have received) take care 
speedyly to dispose it out, and give you 
advice thereof, and assure your Selfe I shall 
endeavour to gett it in as [the letter breaks 
off here] 


[Endorsed] 
To Mr Vickers 15th & 20th June 70 


* See Letter XXX. 

+ Shahjahanf rupees, i.e., rupees coined in the 
time of the Emperor Shah Jahan, who reigned 
1628-58. 

t The distance between Kasimbazar and Patna 
by road is about 250 miles. 
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-LetrerR XXXII. 


Richard Edwards to John Marshall - 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3435.) 


{John Marshall was elected factor ‘‘ for the Coast 
or Bay,” at 301. per annum, on Jan. 13, 1668, 
his securities being Ralph Marshall and Robert 
Lawes. He sailed from the Downs in the 
Unicorn on March 18,1668, and reached Masuli- 

tam exactly six months later. In June, 
7669, his request to go ‘‘ to the Bay whither he 
was designed”? was granted, and the Agent 
and Council at Fort St. George recommended 
him for employment at Dacca. Shem Bridges 
and the Bengal Council, however, replied : 
“* Wee take notice of your recommending Mr 
Marshall to the employment of Decca, but wee 
must needs say that his naturall modesty 
calme disposition and Soft though quick utter- 
ance of speech, render him not so proper for 
Durbars (such as that is, which requires 
audacity to encounter the insolence of the 
‘Chubdars [ Hind. chébdar, macebearer, attendant 
of the Viceroy], as well as Villany of the other 
officers) as others who may in the interiour 
endowments of judgement and discretion come 
short of him; therefore, after the departure 
-of the Shipps, wee shall, according as the state 
of our business stands, consider whether Decca 
or some other place where wee shall have 
occasion to make investments at the best hand 
may most require his residence, and accord- 
ingly dispose him to an employment.” 

In the end, Marshall was sent to the Com- 
pany’s factory near Patna, where Job Charnock 
was Chief. Already, during his short stay at 
Masulipatam, the young factor had made notes 
-of places in the neighbourhood, and while in 
Bengal he studied the language and manners 
and customs of the province where he was 
employed. He was especially interested in 
the religious beliefs of the Hindus and the 
science of medicine as practised by them. 
Legends and folk-lore were also eagerly sought 
after and committed to writing by him. On 
the other hand, he kept a record of commercial 
matters, weights and measures in various dis- 
tricts, money values, &c., as well as inter- 

_ mittent jottings of current events. Further, 
che wrote a graphic account of a severe famine 
which occurred in the neighbourhood of Patna 
‘in 1671. 

In 1672 Marshall was transferred to Kasim- 
bazar, where he served as Second until Novem- 
ber, 1676, when he was made Chief at Balasor, 
with the probability of succeeding as Agent 
‘in Bengal. However, on Aug. 30, 1677, he 
died of an epidemic which proved fatal to his 
Chief, Walter Clavell, and numerous others in 
‘the Company’s service. 

_ John Marshall’s will (proved Sept. 15, 1679) 
is dated at “ Johnabad,” i.e., Jahanabad, a 
tempora name for Singhiya, where the 
Company’s factory was situated, “ near 

attana,’’ on March 7, 1672, and was witnessed 


There are some interesting bequests. To 
*“ Goodwife Willowes of Maplethorp, co. Lin- 
coln, ’’ he left 20s. ‘“‘in token of gratitude for 
her setting my thigh when 8 years old,” and 
“To Matthias Vincent, merchant and chief 
for the Hon: English East India Company in 
Cassumbuzar in Bengala East Indies, all my 
Arabian and Persian printed Books and history 
of China in folio.” The testator directed that 
his MS. ‘‘‘ concerning India’ should be sent to 
Dr. Henry Moore and Mr. John Covell, fellows 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, for their perusal,”’ 
and then to be returned to his brother Ralph. 
He further directed that a tomb should be 
erected to his memory at the ‘‘ mouth of Balla- 
sore River for a landmark for vessels coming 
into the Road.” 

John Marshall’s MSS. (for there are three), 
as well as the log of the Unicorn in which he 
made his voyage to India, eventually found 
their way to our national library,and are now 
in the MS. Department of the British Museum, 
catalogued MS. Harleian 4253(1), 4253(2), and 
4254. They are entitled ‘A Dialogue between 
J. Marshall and a Bramin (Muddoosoodun 
Raure) [Madistidan Rarh, i.e., a Rarhi Brah- 
man] at Cass'. began the 18 March, 1675,’ 
* Acct. of Muddoosoodum Raure Bramine,’ and 
‘Notes and Observations of East India Liber 
A. Memorandums concerning India from 
Sept™ llth, 1667, to January 1°, 1671/2, per 
J. M.’ Marshall was also the author of ‘ An 
Accompt of Pattana,’ a description of the 
method of trade in saltpetre in that district, 
drawn up at the request of Streynsham Master 
in 1676. 

The directions regarding the tomb were not 
complied with, for when Streynsham Master, 
then Governor of Fort St. George, visited 
Balasor in 1679, he remarked that ‘‘ there was 
little or noe marke for the Barr at Ballasore 
river mouth, now the Tomb that was built 
by the Dutch was fallen downe the last foule 
weather, and the monys given some years 
since by Mr. March and Mr. Marshall to build 
Tombs over their bodys there buryed, that 
they might be markes for the Barr, were not 
like to be soe expended.’’ See ‘ Court Minutes,’ 
vol. xxva. p. 45, and vol. xxvi. pp. 88, 91, and 
95; ‘Factory Records,’ Fort St. George, 
vols. xvi. and xviii., Higli, vols. i. and iv., 
Kasimbazar, vol. i.; ‘ Miscellaneous,’ vol. iii. ; 
‘Letter Books,’ vols. iv. and v.; O.C. 3344, 
8765; ‘ Diaries of Streynsham Master,’ ed. 
Temple, passim; P.C.C. Will (119 King); 
Admon., 1678.] 


Cassumbuzar June the 20th 1670 


To Mr Marshall 


Last night received the enclosed from 


Hugly, togither with a bill to exchange for 
one payable in pattana, which have Pro- 


heerwith and enclosed send you, . 


charg’d on Gocaldas, merchant, for 600 rups, 
payable 4 days after Sight in Shaw Jehaun 
Rupees. 


Mr Vickers intimating in h[ijs, Some 


in June, 1673, at Kasimbazar by Matthias necessity of the bills Speedy arrivall with 
Vincent, John Naylor, and Richard Edwards, | you, caused me (neither having nor expect- 
‘his brother Ralph being appointed executor. |ing any quick conveighance) to forward it 
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by an exprest Cossid,* who engages to be 

with you in [blank] days, with which time, 

if he complyes not, you may please to give 

him So good a =r as may Serve for 
ers. 


an example to ot ; 
[Unsigned ] 
[Endorsed] To Mr Marshall June 20th 70 


Letrer XXXII. 


Richard Edwards to John Smith 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3436.) 


Cassumbuzar June the 24th 1670 
To Mr Smith 

Yours of the 29 past month received, 
and by it advice of your having Sold 10 of 
my Swordblades att 3 r. 8 a. Per ps., att 
which price, though Somewhat low, I could 
wish the rest were disposed of, and to that 
end earnestly begge you would use your 
utmost endeavour, that if possible I might 
have their produce to Invest this year; 
and pray, if you hear any news of my 
Gohattee adventure,{ give me advice by the 
next, and also how many Sword blades of 
mine you have in your hand. 

I give you many thankes for your care 
to Procure the Jellolseys and desire you 
would doe me the favour, if you Shall Sell 
So many of my Swords as Shall pay their 
amount, to procure me 3 or 4 es of 
adthyt att about 20 rs., or Somewhat more 
or lesse, Per peece, and in your cloth in- 
vestment I doubt not but you may meete 
with Some peeces about those prizes very 
good and good-cheape,§ and will I hope, 
with Such befriend 

Unsigned 

I have sent Per Mr Jones (who now 
goes again to reside with you) 2 ps. 
braid, the one Silver and gold, weight 
6:14, the other Silver, weight 73, 
which ge endeavour the Speedy 
disposall of, but if you find them not 
likely to Sell with you pray returne 
them Per the first. 

[Endorsed] To Mr Smith June 24th: 70 


* A special messenger. There is no example 
of cK spelling ‘‘exprest’’ in this sense in the 


t See Letter XXI. 
Commonly spelt adathy, adatie. 
is Hind. adhotar, a coarse kind of cloth. 
§ Low-priced. 
|| There is a sign above these figures which is 
illegible. It may be ll. (for lb.): if so, the weight 
was 14 Ib. 8 oz. 


The word 


Letrer XXXIV. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(0.C. 3437.) 


Hugly the 25th June 1670 

Dear Friend 

Yours of the 11th and 20th Instant 
I received the 15th and 23d do: Advising the 
Receipt of mine of the 3 do: Per Mr Vincent, 
and that through the roguery of them that 
drew the bill the Money was made payable 
10 dayes after sight, but hope by this time 
it may be Received and giving out. 

I should have Complyed with your Desire 
long before this in rendring Mr Bridges 
thankes,* but have not met with an oper- 
tunity, but shall, I hope, Suddenly effect 
it, with my owne, having said Nothing to 

i et 


yet. 

For the Disposall of the braid, I leave it 
to you to doe what you think [e] Convenient, 
approving very well of your proposal of 
sending it to Mr Smith, Returning You 
many thanks for your Care in soe Triviall 
a matter, it: being Scarce worth your 
trouble. 

Here Arriving lately A Dutch Ship from 
Goa, have enquired abroad for a escritore, 
but Cannot hear of any. Pray by the Next 
advise what fashion you would have it, 
whither A Small flatt one for A Pallankee, 
or with dores, or of that fashion Mr Peacocks 
was, which suppose you have seen, having 
A promiss from 1 or 2 Dutch men to procure 
me one when the Shipps Come which suppose 
will bee suddenly. 

In yours of the 20th you advise the 
Receipt of mine of the 13th, togither with 
the bill of Exchange upon ugersine having 
Received Another upon Goculdaes, a Mer- 
chant in Pattana and that Dfou]bting of 
A speedy Conveighan[ce], You had Dis- 

ed A Cossett on purpose (which ought 
iii ge been incerted by me but was forgot), 


or shall leave them here with Mr Bagnold, 
who desires kindly te be remembred to you, 
and promises You A letter Per the Next. 


* For his commendation of Edwards and 
Vickers. See Letter X XIX. 


| 
Care therein, and have given you Credit 
: for the 3 r: 8 an: Paid the Cossett, and hope 
You will as freely use me upon all occasions. 
The Goodes lyes as yet Unsold, though 
aE, not for Want of Indeavouring. I suppose 
it will Not be long before I may goe to ; 
whither You will venter the Goods there, 
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Having this time short warning, have little 
else at present, Save my humble Service to 
Mr March and Mr Vincent, and m[y] Re- 
to Mr Haselwood, Jo[nes] and Pea- 
cock if with you, and to subscribe my selfe 
Your Reall and affectionately Loving Freind 
JNO. VICKERS 
{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
in Cassumbazar 


LETTER XXXV. 
Richard Edwards to John Vickers 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3438.) 


Cassumbuzar June the 30th 1670 
To Mr Vickers 

Yours of the 25th Inst. received last 
night, advising your receipt of mine of the 
llth and 20th Inst. I am glad my dis- 
ing away your Pattana letters by 

expresse Sorted So well with your desires. 
The 27th Inst. received your money due 
mn the bill, which because it was So late 
that it could not well be gott in againe 
timely enough against the Shipping, the 
Shortest time of investing heer being 4 mos: 
and then not without remaines, and because 
Mr March is pleased to Invest what I this 
year intend for [England] (to whom flor] 


that end delivered money above a mo: or} & 


6 weekes agoe), I have, togither with Some 
more of my owne, delivered your money 
to him also, who by reason of his large 
Investment for the Company, himselfe and 
others, is already Providing Such goods, 
So that with the Same labour he can provide 
Such a parcell in the Same time, which, by 
reason I have not my Selfe begun any 
Investment, I could not possibly have 
effected ; and withall, the goods (I doubt 
not) will be much better, neither will the 
ati I hope, much exceed what I could 

ve provided them for, Since he promises 
to doe for us as he does for himselfe, which 
neither I ncr (I believe) you can doubt of, 
having found him So extreame civill, So 
that, though I have not complyed with your 
orders, yet I hope I shall obtaine your 
favourable opinion that it may be for the 
better, Seing therein I have done no other- 
wise for you then I have for my Selfe. The 


' money he will Invest, 200 rs. in Lungees, 


and the other 200 in goods by which him- 
selfe has got almost Cent Per Cent by, 


being Small Parcells of Severall things which | x1;%°° 


by acquaintance among the Seamen may be 


put off to better advantage then greater 
quantitys. : 

The goods he would have you to take 
along with you, and endeavour their Sale as 
Soon as you can, and if after that, you find 
that more will vend, he will upon advice 
Provide Such another Parcell (I Suppose 
upon the Same account), which being or- 
dinary goods may comonly be Procured 
ready made. 

Your braid I have (according to my 
former) Sent to Dacca Per Mr Jones who 
went hence about a weeke agoe. I hope 
it will find vend there, but if Mr Smith finds 
no likelyhood of its Sale there, I have 
ordered him to Send it back againe, intend- 
ing to remitt it to you, who possibly in 
Hugly may Sell it as Soone as in any other 

lace. 

As for the fashion of the escritore, I would, 
if you could conveniently cure them, 
have one Small one for a pallankee, of Such 
kind of worke as Mr Vincents, if ever you 
Saw it (or of any other but those that are 
inlay’d with flowers or Such Small worke, 
because with tumbling about, they pre- 
sently* are Spoyled), and one large one 
either with doors or the Same fashion that 
Mr Peacock’s was, and any Sorte of worke, 
being there will not be much occasion of 
removing it, both which I would entreate 
you to Procure, Provided the amount be 
not much above 20 rs. If not easily to be 
ott and at that rate, then pray get either 
of them, the Small one or the large one. 

If while you are att Ballasore, whither 
I wish your safe arrivall, Mr White Should 
arrive the[re] (the time of his returne now 
drawin[g nJeer),f pray enquirfe of] him 
whither he hath sold my Silke Stockings 
or nfo. If] he hath, what he hath invested 
their Produce in, and if it [be] in Metchle- 
patam trade, pray doe me the kindnesse to 
desire him to get for me about the value 
of 40 rs. in Shirazt and ro[se] water, and 
assoone as I have news of his arrivall, 
I shall order his payment, and Shall write 
to tare about it’s sending up. 

have not more to enlarge, Save to 
Returne you many thanks for your Promise 
that when you Speake to Mr Bridges you 
will returne my humble thanks to him also, 
and by this way remember you how truly 
I conforme to your desire to make use of 
you, or rather indeed to begg pardon of you, 
that for one thing wherein you use me, 


* Quickly, speedily. 
the reason for White’s delay, Letter 


t Shiraz wine from Persia. 
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I-trouble you with ten, but that Such com- 
plements are unnecessary where with Con- 
fidence I can Joy in your being mine, and 
‘beleive you esteeme me 
Your 
[Unsigned] 
[No endorsement.] 


XXXVI. 


Richard Edwards to William Bagnold 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3439.) 


[William Bagnold (Bagnald or Bagnall), son of 
William Bagnold, was elected factor for Bengal, 
at 201. per annum, on the same day as Edwards, 
Oct. 18, 1667. Two months later he appealed 
to the Court of Committees to be ‘ excused 
from serving’ and was ‘ dismissed.” On 
Dec. 30, however, he was ‘“ readmitted to 
serve the Company in India,’”’ where he arrived 

~ in 1668. He was sent from Madras to Bengal, 
and was employed at Higli, but in their letter 
of Dec. 7, 1669, the Court ordered his recall 
to Fort St. George, and his promotion as a 
member of Council there on the occurrence 
of a vacancy. Bagnold seems to have peti- 
tionéd against leaving Bengal, and as his 
return was not “ insisted on,’”’ he remained at 
Hiagli. In October, 1671, his salary was raised 
to 301. per annum, and in their General Letter 
of Dec. 13, 1672, the Court appointed him a 
member of Council in Bengal. Before the 
ships conveying this letter had left England, 
Bagnold was dead. In reporting-his decease, 
the Bengal Council remarked to the Court that 
-he had for some time ‘“‘ managed your business 
with a great deal of care.” 

William Bagnold’s security on election as a 
factor was Nicholas Juxon, and an account 
of his estate was sent to Mr. Joliff. Adminis- 
tration of his effects was granted, on Oct. 17, 
1676, to ‘Richard Williamson attorney, 
appointed by William Bagnald, father of said 

m. Bagnald, late of East Indies, bachelor, 
deceased.’’ See ‘Court Minutes,’ vol. xxvi. 
pp. 48, 67, 68, 81, 83, 283, and xxvii. p. 183; 
Pretter Books,’ vols. iv. and v.; ‘ Factory 
Records,’ Fort St. George, vol. xvi., and Higlf, 
iv.; P.C.C. Admons.] 


Cassumbuzar July the Ist 1670 


To Mr Bagnold 

Your kind recomendations Per Mr 
Vickers’s I received and returne you many 
thanks for, and also a Promise of a letter 
Per the next, which I Should esteeme my 
Selfe happy If this might further the procury 
of, that it might revive that correspondence 
I once endeavoured to have held with you, 
but was broken off, I can not tell whether 
for my unworthynesse, or possibly through 
the Crooked reports of Some persons who 
thought they Served either thef[ir] malice 


or interest in deterring you from it, which 


reports I shall not endeavour to disprove, 
Seing if you will please to use me in‘ any 
thing, experience Shall undeceive you and 
give you testimony how truly I am 
[Unsigned ] 
[Endorsed] To Mr Bagnold July 1: 70. 
R. C. TEMPLE. 


(To be continued.) 


FLORISTS’ FEASTS. 


THE combination “ floral-feast ” is not given 
in ‘ The Oxford Dictionary.’ The ancient . 
‘* floral shows,” or Florales Ludi—the games 
held by the Romans in honour of Flora, 
the goddess of flowers—were entirely differ- 
ent in character from the feasts which are 
the subject of this note. Florists’ Feasts 
were the precursors of our county flower 
shows, and it would be interesting to know 
when they were first held, for though I am 
able to give an instance as early as 1724, 
it is probable that these meetings had then 
been established for some years. In The 
Gloucester Journal for June 30, 1724, is the 
following advertisement :— 

** These are to give Notice that there will be 
a General Meeting of the Society of Florists and 
Gardeners, on Monday the Sixth of July next, 
at Ten in the Forenoon, at William Ball’s at the 
Spread Eagle in Ross.” 


No other notice of a similar nature has been 
met with until 1738, when in the issue of 
the same paper for July 11 is the following 
advertisement, in which an ‘“ Antient So- 
ciety’’ is referred to 

“This is to give Notice to all Gentlemen 
FLorists, GARDENERS, and Others, THAT at the 
Sun-Inn in Highworth, in the County of Wilts, 
on Friday the 21st Instant, will be kept, A 
Florists Feast: Where all Florists are desired 
to meet by Eleven of the Clock in the Forenoon, 
and bring with them their Newest Flowers, and 
other Rarities, there to be named. ; 

‘And for the farther Encouragement of that 
Antient Society, there will be given by the 
Stewards of the Feast, a handsome Piece of 
PLATE, to any one that can shew Six of the best 
Blossoms of Carnations, of six different Sorts, of 
their own Blowing. 

“N.B. There is expected at the Feast a great 
Resort of Gentlemen, Tradesmen, &c., to see the 
great Curiosity of Nature, which will be shewn 
at this Meeting.” 

The Feast was held again at Highworth 
in July, 1739, when it was announced that 

“The Flowers are to be delivered into the 
Custody of the Stewards, and the Goodness to be 
determined by the Umpires chosen by the Owners 
of the Flowers.” Leet 
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At this meeting there was a challenge 
between the florists of Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire. In 1740 the Feast took place 
at Swindon 

A similar society appears to have been 
formed in Gloucestershire, and advertise- 
ments of meetings held at Gloucester from 
1742 to 1747 have been seen. The Feast 
of 1743 is advertised as follows :— 

Gloucester, July 16, 1743. 

On Wednesday, the 27th Instant, will be held 
a Meeting of the Socrety of Gentlemen Florists 
and Gardeners, at the Bell-Inn in this City.—The 
Person who produces Six of the best Blossoms of 
CARNATIONS, shall be intitled to a SILvER CuP; 
the Six second-best, a GoLD RING ; and the three 
next-best, a Silver-handled PRUNING-KNIFE. 

N.B. The Goodness of the Flowers to be 
determin’d by the Subscribers. 

A. Freeman 
FE. Gregory } Presidents. 
Ordinary 2s. at Two o’clock precisely. 


Every person showing for prizes had to 
dine at the ‘‘ Ordinary.” Other rules of the 


meetings were that the exhibits should be 
“blown”? in Gloucestershire, and that no 
exhibitor would be entitled to two prizes. 

An “ Auricula Florist-Feast’’ was held at 
Didmarton, in Gloucestershire, in April of 
1757, 1758, and 1759. The prizes offered 
were thus set forth :— 

‘* Whoever produces the Best blown Auricula» 
with no less than Five Blossoms, will be entitled 
to a large Silver Punch-Ladle ; the Second-best, 
to a large Silver-Spoon; and the Third-best, 
to his Ordinary and Extraordinary free; To be 
adjudged by Five proper Persons, chosen out of 
the Company then present; and no Person will 
be admitted to shew for either of the above 
Prizes unless he dines with the Company.” 

At other meetings prizes were given for the 
“best seedling Auricula, in properties and 
colour,” a condition being that such must 
have been in the possession of the raiser, 
and any person suspected of the contrary 
would be “ put on his Oath of the same.” 

RotanD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. ; 


; AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 128. ii. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282, 324, 364, 402, 443, 482, 524 ; iii. 46, 103.) 


THE next regiment (p. 46) was raised in March, 1719, as a regiment of Invalids, “‘ to be 
formed out cf the pensioners of our Royal Hospital near Chelsea.”’ 

In the Army List of 1755 it is styled the “‘ 41st Regiment (or the Invalids).” 

In December, 1787, it ceased to be “a corps of Invalids from the 25th instant, from 
which day inclusive the said regiment is to serve in the line upon the same footing in every 
respect as His Majesty’s other regiments of Infantry.” It was called the ‘“‘ 41st Regiment 


of Foot.” 


All the officers, except the colonel, surgeon, and chaplain, retired upon their 


full pay. They were replaced by officers from the half-pay list, and from other regiments. 


The N.C.O.s and men became out-pensioners. 


The facings of the regimental uniform 


dress, which had hitherto been blue, with plain button-holes, were changed to red, with 
white lace having a black stripe in the middle. 

Not until 1831 was the territorial title ‘‘ The Welch’ conferred upon the regiment, 
though what the connexion with Wales was I have not been able to discover. 

Since 1881 the regiment has been styled “‘ The Welsh Regiment (1st Battalion).” 


Lieutenant General Fielding’s 
Regiment of Foot. 
Lieutenant General 
Lieutenant Colone 
Major oe 


Alexander Gordon 
Thomas Weldon (2) .. 
Samuel Sedgley (3) 
Edward Strode (4) 
John Hay 2 
Alexander Horne 

John Charelton 

John Jackson .. 

David Dumont 

Lecan William Oliver 


Captains .. 


Captain Lieutenant 


Edmund Fielding, Colonel (1) 


ditto 


Dates of their first 
commissions. 
Ensign, 15 Dec. 1696. 
Ensign, 1699. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 
11 Mar. 1718-9 
es 28 Feb. 1721-2 
ee 30 Aug. 1736. 

11 Mar. 1718-9 

15 Nov. 

26 Aug. 

27 Aug. 

18 July 

ditto 


ditto 


Captain, 28 Dec. 1710. 
Ensign, 12 July 1709. 
Ensign, 2 April 1702. 
Lieutenant, 1 July 1695. 
Ensign, 10 Sept. 1708. 
Ensign, 17 Aug. 1708. 
From Half Pay. 

From Half Pay. 


(1) Third son of the Rev. John Fielding, Canon of Salisbury, and father of Henry Fielding, the 
novelist. Brigadier-General, March 16, 1727; Major-General, Nov. 8, 1735; Lieutenant-General, 


July 2, 1739. Died June 20, 1741. 


(2) Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, Feb. 12, 1751, and still serving in 1760. 
(3) Had been in the regiment since its formation in 1719. 
(4) Major of the regiment, Feb. 12, 1751, and still serving in it in 1760. 
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Lieutenant General Fielding’s Regiment Dates of their Dates of their first 
of Foot (continued). present commissions. commissions. 3 
(Richard Aplin (5) = -» 10 April 1721 Ensign, 10 May 1710. 
Francis Tuckey oe -. 17 Dec. 1724 Ensign, 25 June 1715. 
Joseph King .. oe ve 1 Feb. 1727 Ensign, 31 Jan. 1707. 
Richard Maitland ee -. 7 Dec. 1728 Ensign, 5 July 1695, 


Lieutenants -. 4 Mark Jarland (6) ee -» 15 June 1730 Ensign, 12, April 1706. 


William Bellon (5) .. 27 Nov. 1733 ditto. 
Joseph Bertin (7) v= .. 20 June 1735 Ensign, 1707-8. 
John Musgrave ais -. 23 July 1737 Ensign, 19 May 1711. 
\Sir John Hamilton .. .. 8 Feb. 1737-8 Ensign, 2 June 1712. 
Nathaniel Hollowes (8) -. 19 May 1730 Ensign, 6 July 1721. 
{ William Saltmarsh .. -- 1 July 1780 Ensign, 25 Mar. 1709. 
Henry Doubleday .. 18 May 1732 
om Horse Grenadiers, 
Ensigns .. Anthony Oldfield July 1739 formerly an Officer. 
Joseph Hunt .. oe +. 25 ditto. 
James Desmarettes .. -- 13 Aug. 1739. —— 
Thomas Hesketh -. 4 Feb. 1739-40 Ensign, 5 Feb. 1728-9, 


~\James Jenkinson .. .. 22 Mar. 1739-40 Ensign, 5 July 1735. 
5) Had been in the regiment since its formation in 1719. 
B Possibly the same as Mark Jarland, Lieutenant in the 14th Foot, Sept. 8, 1726. 
(7) Possibly the same as Joseph Bertin, Lieutenant in the 38th Foot, Dec. 25, 1726. Still serving 


in 1755. . 
(8) A peg ae for Hallowes. Had previously served in the 2nd Foot. Probably belonged to 


the family of Hallowes of Glapwell Hall, Derbyshire. Nathaniel, as a Christian name, is frequently 
found in the family records. 
The following additional officers’ names are given on the interleaf :— 


William Churchill .. (24 Jan. 1741. 
Lieutenants -- Francis Jennison .. 
Lancelot Dawes 15 Nov. 1740. 

Ensigns John Lillingston ss wo dan. 1741. 
William Standart .. ale 24 Jan. 1741. 


Oglethorpe’s Regiment (p. 47) was raised by him in England in 1737 for service in 
the State of Gecrgia, North America, of which he was then Governor. It was known, 
during its short existence, as ‘‘ The 42nd,” and was disbanded in 1748. 

In Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record of the Marine Corps’ it is stated that Oglethorpe’s 
Regiment “‘ had not been ranked in the number of regiments of infantry in the Official 
Records of the army, although in some publications of that period it was numbered the 
Forty-second regiment, according to its seniority and the date of its formation.” 


; ‘ Dates of their Dates of their first 
Colonel Oglethorpe’s Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel .. -% James Oglethorp (1) .. e. 25 Aug. 1737 Captain, 20 June 1737. 
Lieutenant Colonel ditto. 
Major William Cook (2) ditto Lieutenant, 6 Aug. 1707. 
d Richard Norbury (3) .. -. ditto Lieutenant, 1 Sept. 1709. 
Captains .. Alexander Heron (4) .. .. ditto LTieutenant, 9 May 1728. 
Hugh Mackay o> + ee ditto Ensign, 29 July 1719. 
Captain Lieutenant Albert Desbrisay ditto. 
Philip Delagal, sen. .. .. ditto Lieutenant, 2 Dec. 1732+ 
: Philip Delagal, jun. .. -. ditto Lieutenant, 25 June 1736+ 
Lieutenants _ Francis Demaré ditto. — 
William Horton 9 Oct. 1738 Ensign, 25 Aug. 1737. 
James Mackay - -. 26 Aug. 1737 Ensign, 17 Mar. 1736-7.4 
: William Tolson os .. ditto. Ensign, 25 June 1736 
Ensigns .. John Tanner .. .. ditto. 
John Leman .. ail -. ditto. oe 
Sandford Mace ra -. ditto. 


(1) Christian names are James Edward. See ‘D.N.B.’ Major-General, March 30, 1745; 
Lieutenant-General, Sept. 13, 1747 ; General, Feb, 12,1765. He represented Haslemere in Parliament 
from 1722 to 1754. He died July 1, 1785, being then the senior officer in the army. There were no 
Field-Marshals at that time. S 

(2) Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment, Nov. 30, 1739. 

(3) Had previously served in Kerr’s Regiment of Dragoons. 


(4) Major of the regiment, April 5, 1740. 
J. H. Leste, Majer, R.A. (Retired List). 
(To be continued.) 


Gee 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN MEMORIAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


I. St. Cuurcu, Sypnry, N.S.W. 
‘Tue following abstracts were made in 1895: 


1. Tablet in East Wall.—Ann, wife of the Rev. 
William Cowper, Senior Assistant Chaplain, who 
departed this life xxv. January MDCCCxXxxI. 
@. XLIX. years, &c. 

2. Brass Plate.—Alfred James Lewington, 
Commander of N.S.W. Naval Brigade, Vice- 
President and a Member of the Council of N.S.W. 
Rifle Association, and Warden of this church. 
D. 20th June, 1891, a. 53 years, &c. (Coat of 


arms.) 

3. Marble Tablet.—Robert Campbell, Esqre., 
youngest son of the last of the old Lairds of 
Ashfield (cadets of Duntroon in Argyleshire, North 
Britain), who departed this life on the 18th of 
April in the year of our Lord 1846, a. 76; and 
Sophia, his wife, youngest d. of John Palmer, 
Esqre., who departed this life on the 5th of May 
in the year of our Lord 1833, a. 55, and were 
both interred in the family vault at Paramatta. 

4. On Brass Lectern.—In Memory of the Revd. 
Thomas O’Reilly, Canon of St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral, and Incumbent of this church for 12 years, 
d. December 18th, 1881. 

5. Brass Plate on East Wall of Chancel. — 
The gift of Alexander Stuart, K.C.M.G., d. 
17 June, 1886, And of Christiana Eliza, his widow, 
d, 26 May, 1889. 

6. East Window (coloured glass).—Robert 
ak King. B. March 7th, 1854. D. April 6th, 


7. Marble Tablet on South Side of Chancel.— 
Erected by parishioners and other friends in 


_memory of the Venerable William Cowper, D.D., 


Archdeacon of Cumberland, Senior Assistant 
Chaplain in this Colony, and for 40 years the 
beloved pastor of this parish. Possessed of con- 
siderable natural ability which divine grace had 
sanctified, he gave himself wholly to the work of 
the Ministry. At the invitation of the Revd. 
Samuel Marsden, and constrained by the love of 
Christ, he came to the Colony August 18th, 1809. 
To the close of his long career he laboured with 
constancy and zeal for the salvation of his fellow- 
men. Those truths of the Gospel which he set 
forth in his public ministry were adorned by his 
consistent life, and sustained him in the hour of 
his departure, revered by multitudes who had 
Jong observed him, and loved by all who knew 
him. He finished his honourable and useful 
course on the sixth day of July, 1858, aged 

9 years. 
. 8. Brass Tablet on West Side of Chancel.—The 
east window of this church is erected to the Glory 
of God, and in memory of Richard Wyatt Alger, 
second and youngest son of William Cosins Alger 
and Jane Wyatt, his wife. B. at Hatfield 
Broadoak, Essex, England, 9th November, 1823. 
D. at. Sydney 27th September, 1838. 

.9. Brass Tablet on West Side of Chancel, within 

acrarium.—In memory of the Rev. Thomas 
O'Reilly, for twelve years Incumbent of this 
Church, and Canon of St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 
D. Decr. 18th, 1881. 

10. Under Three-Light Window in Belfry.— 

omas John James Day, b. March 30th, 1818. 
Also Jane Day, b. March 19th, 1842. 


11. Stone on North Side of East Entrance under 
Tower.—The Building of this Church was com- 
menced A.D. 1798, and was finally completed 
A.D. 1810.—This stone was removed from the old 
Church of St. Philip, the foundation stone of 
which was laid on October ist, 1800, by Captain 
P. G. King, R.N. It was consecrated on Decem- 
ber 25th, 1810, and continued to be used for divine 
service till March 27th, 1856, when the present 
church was consecrated. 

12. Water-Colour in Vestry. — St. Philip’s 
Church, Sydney, opened 1807, pulled down 1859. 

13. Photograph of same. 

14. Oil Painting.—Portrait of the Rev. Canon 
O’Reilly, presented to St. Philip’s Church by the 
members of his Bible Class, A.p. 1882. 

15. Portrait of Rev. W. Cowper. 


The next article will describe memorial 
inscriptions in the Scots Church, Sydney. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Dutham. 


CHARLES LAMB, THOMAS WESTWOOD, AND 
‘ History OF THE BIBLE. — 
I have just been reading the letters of 
Thomas Westwood to Lady Alwyne Compton, 
published in 1914 under the title of ‘A 
Literary Friendship.’ In these letters he 
refers to some of his contributions to 
‘N. & Q.,’ and about one of these (4 8. x. 405) 
I should like to make a few remarks. 

Mr. Westwood says that he has become 
the possessor of a copy of Stackhouse’s 
‘ History of the Bible,’ described so vividly 
by Lamb in his ‘ Witches and other Night 
Fears.’ His first search ‘“‘ was for the Witch 
of Endor, but behold, there was no Witch 
of Endor anywhere!” 

Now Lamb does not talk of the Witch of 
Endor, but of the ‘“ Witch raising up 
Samuel—(O that old man covered with @ 
mantle !).” It is true that the Witch is not 
seen in the picture, but that does not matter ; 
it was the Old Man, and nething else, that 
haunted little Charles’s dreams. The 
picture, which is Plate XIII. in Stackhouse, 
is given by E. V. Lucas, both in his ‘ Life of 
— > and in his notes to the ‘ Essays of 
Elia.’ 

Next, Mr. Westwood speaks of the Ark, 
and again he is disappointed :— 

‘IT looked in vain for the elephant and camel 
that ought to have been ‘ staring out of the two 
last windows next the steerage.’ There loomed 
the Ark, indeed, lazy and lumbering, in the 
middle distance, there were the sons of men, 
drunken and debauched, in the foreground,? but 
the elephant and camel had paired off with the 
Witch of Endor.” 

Now this is very curious. In my edition 
of Stackhouse (the second) Plate IV. gives 
the Ark (truly “a unique piece of naval 
architecture”’) exactly as Lamb describes it, 
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except that the camels are in the fifth com- 
partment of the steerage, the end one being 
occupied by leopards, and the next by 
elephants. And, moreover, there are no 
sons of men, drunk or sober, in the fore- 
ground. 

Lamb’s memory was not so confused as 
Mr. Westwood thought. Impressions re- 
ceived in childhood are not easily forgotten, 
and besides, did not Lamb’s “ inconsiderate 
fingers ’’ drive right through that portion of 
the Ark where the elephant and camel 
resided ? Can that plate in Mr. West- 
wood’s copy of Stackhouse have been 
different ? It would seem so. Yet on 
Feb. 5, 1873, he writes to Lady Alwyne: 
“T have got Stackhouse, Ist edition; old 
man in mantle, elephant, camel and all” (the 
italics are mine). This after writing a whole 
little article on the absence of these looked- 
for quadrupeds ! 

If anybody has a copy of the first edition 
I wish he would look and see what the 
Ark picture is like. Probably the words in 
the letter were merely put in to round off 
the sentence, without regard to absolute 
accuracy, and certainly without any idea of 
their being published. Therefore the pre- 
sumption is that the copy of Stackhouse to 
which Lamb had access was the second 
edition, published in 1742, and that one, at 
least, of the plates in it, differed from the 
first edition, on the strength of which Mr. 
Westwood wrote his article. 

G. A. ANDERSON. 


FIREBACKS AND STOVE IRONWoRK: BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY.—I have come across some contri- 
butions on antique cast-iron firebacks and 
oven-plates in an out-of-the-way quarter, 
one article having a ready-made biblio- 
graphy which should be reproduced in 
& Q.,’ where it will be of more use to 
antiquaries than where I found it. I should 
explain that on the Continent open fire- 
places are not in use everywhere, especially 
not in Germany, where all the ornamentation 
is to be found on cast-iron oven-plates. 
One of the oldest firebacks with a date 
known in England is that reproduced by 
Gardner and Dawson, with the effigy (done 
to the quick, we may presume) of Iron- 
master Richard Lennard of Brede Fournes 
in Sussex, and bearing the date 1636, but 
the oldest dates, I believe, from 1515. In 
Germany one of the oldest oven-plates in 
existence is dated 1508, but a contemporary 
sketch of a “lamina ferrea in arce Beil- 
stein’ has been discovered bearing the date 
1474, in old Arabic numerals. The Verein 


deutscher Huettenleute has a fine collection, 
the number of specimens in which exceeded 
six hundred in August, 1913, and has, we 
may suppose, increased since. The oldest 
of these is dated 1497. Joseph Fischer- 
Ferron has seen two fromthe Grand Duch 

of Luxemburg with the dates 1538 and 1528. 
respectively, and a modern reproduction 
in the Maus Collection in Frankfurt a. M. 
is of a plate dated 1519. There is still a 
great demand for such ornamental oven- 
plates in the eastern part of Wtrtemberg 
and in Bavaria. I reproduce the biblio- 
graphy with the addition of a few items :— 


Mare Antony Lower. Contributions to Litera- 
ture. London, 1854. 

W. Luebke. Ueber alte Oefen in der Schweiz 
erie Mittheilungen, Band 15), Zurich, 


L. Bickell. Die Eisenhuetten des Klosters. 
Haina. Marburg, 1889. 

. L. Beck. Die Geschichte des Eisens. 4 vols. 
Braunschweig, 1891-9. 

H. Wedding. Eiserne Ofenplatten (Festschrift. 
d. Harzvereins f. G. u. A.). ernigerode, 1893. 

L. Maxe-Werly. L’Ornamentation du Foyer 
depuis....la Renaissance (Bulletin Are 
gique). Paris, 1897. 

J. Starkie Gardner. Iron Casting in the Weald 
(Archeologia, vol. lvi., part i.). London, 1898, 

J. Fischer-Ferron. Taques, Description de 
Plaques de Foyer et de Fourneau observées dans 
le Pays Luxembourgeois. Luxembourg, no date 
(about 1900). 

The same. Plaques de Cheminée et de Four- 
neau observées dans le Grand-Duché de Luxem- 
bourg et la Province de Luxembourg. Luxem- 
bourg, 1900. 

Kassel. Plattenoefen und Ofenplatten im El- 
sass (Illustrierte Elsassische Rundschau, Jahrg. x.)- 
Strassburg, 1903. 

Charles: Dawson. Sussex Iron Work and Pot- 
tery (Sussex Archeological Society’s Collections, 
vol. xlvi.). Lewes, 1905. “ 

Harry Fett. Tre Soerlandske Reliefkunstnere 
fra det 18de Aarhundrede (Vestlandske Kunst- 


Aarbog for 1906). Bergen, 
L. Beck. Geschichte der Eisen- und Stahl- 


giesserei (in C. Geiger’s ‘Handbuch,’ vol. i.). 
Berlin, 1911. 

O. Johannsen. Die Quellen z. Gesch. d. Eisen- 
gusses im Mittelalter....bis 1530 (Archiv f. d. 


— der Naturwissenschaften, vol. iii.). Leipzig, 
The same. Die technische Entwic eee 
seiserner Ofenpiatten (Stahl und 


Feb. 29, 1912). Duesseldorf. 

A short letter on the same subject (ibidem, 
March 28, 1912). 

E. Schroedter. Ueber die aeltesten gusseis- 
ous Ofen- und Kaminplatten (ibidem, June 23, 

See also the Victoria County History of Sussex, 


vol. i. 
L. L. K. 


© 
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THE FIGURE OF MINERVA (OR HIBERNIA), 
by Edward Smyth, which occupied a niche 
over the entrance of the old Dublin Theatre 
Royal (destroyed by fire on Feb: 9, 1880), 
was rescued and placed over the old gateway 
of Leinster House, demolished 1889 (Museum 
Bulletin, vol. i. Plate IX.; Irish Times, 
June 8, 1909; ‘ History of the Royal Dublin 
Society, H. F. Berry). It is now in the 
colonnade outside the Society’s Lecture 
Theatre, Kildare Street. J. ARDAGH. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE ALPHABET IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
—Was there any mystic signification attached 
to the use of the complete alphabet in the 
Christian Church ? Four varied instances 
occur to me :— 

1. On the exterior of the north wall of 
the fifteenth-century flint -built church of 
Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, is the alphabet 
let in in stone. 

2. In the church at Rushton, Northants, 
the upper side of the rim of the font has the 
alphabet. 

3. Some church bells have it. H. B. 
Walters in his book on ‘ Church Bells’ says 
it has been supposed that the founder wished 
to use his old stamps, but was afraid of giving 
offence after the Reformation by adhering 
to the old style of inscription, and so he 


arranged the letters in a style to which none | P 


could object ! That seems an unsatisfactory 
explanation ; they might have been used in 
the form of an inoffensive inscription. 

4. In the consecration of churches it was 
ordered, in some forms, that ashes and sand 
should be sprinkled on the floor, and the 
alphabet was traced thereon. 

A. G. Kraty, Chaplain, R.N., retired. 

Bedford. 


GovanE.—I wonder if any reader can 
ut me on the right track regarding an old 
ts family of the name of Govane, who 
from about 1650 to 1900 were resident 
at the Patk of Drumquastle, a large 


‘estate in Western Stirlingshire. They 


married into the best families of that 
uarter, the Humes of Argaty and the 
rahams of Leckie. Is there any book in 
which I could find references to them, or 
any book giving a pedigree ? 
Wo. B. AITKEN. 


Maria JANE JEWSBURY.—This lady 
married, on Aug. 1, 1832, the Rev. 
W. K. Fletcher, Bombay Chaplain, and left 
with him for India in September. They 
janded at Bombay in March, 1833. She 
died Oct. 4, 1833, at Poonah. Either on 
the way out (though it does not appear why 
they should have travelled such a round- 
about way, unless specially in order to make 
this visit), or between March and October, 
1833, they paid a visit to the Rev. Benja- 
min Bailey, Colonial Chaplain of Colombo, 
and his wife, who was daughter of Bishop 
Gleig of Brechin, and sister of the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig, author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ and 
later Chaplain General. Mrs. Fletcher was 
in a small way a poetess, and the Rev. B. 
Bailey in a smaller way a poet, having pub- 
lished in 1831 a volume of * Poetical Sketches 
of the South of France,’ which he followed 
up ten years later by ‘ Poetical Sketches of 
the Interior of the Island of Ceylon.’ He 
had also, as Sir Herbert Warren discovered 
some two or three years ago, been an in- 
timate friend of Keats. The Baileys had 
been only a year or two in Ceylon when the 
Fletchers paid them this visit. 

There is a biography of Mrs. Fletcher in 
‘Lancashire Worthies, by Francis Espi- 
nasse, published in 1877, and in this book 
the author gives some extracts from Mrs. 
Fletcher's diary in India, to which, he states, 
he had been given access. If Mrs. Fletcher 
kept a diary in India, no doubt she kept one 
too while staying at Colombo, and as this 
diary was in existence in the seventies, it 
may be in existence still. The Ceylon 
assages, written by a lady of the distinction 
that Maria Jewsbury achieved in her day, 
and possibly containing references to people 
like the Baileys, would be of interest to 
students of Ceylon history. I am writing 
in the hope that the diary may be in the 
possession of some member of the family 
of Fletcher or Jewsbury who would be kind 
enough to allow it, or the Ceylon portion of 
it, to be read by one such student. 

There is a poem containing references 
to Ceylon, Aladdin, and Sindbad the Sailor, 
also to that common object of the Ceylon 
seashore, the coco-nut tree, which is felici- 
tously described as ‘‘a column, and its 
crown a star.” It must, I think, have been 
written by Mrs. Fletcher during or just after 
her Ceylon visit. The diary may show. 

Prnry LEwIs. 


HeEratpry.—A silver snuff-box engraved 
with crest —a dexter arm in armour em- 
bowed, the hand grasping a sword ppr.— 
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and initials G.O.C. Can any one recognize 

the above and say to which family they 

belonged ? E. C. Fintay. 
1729 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


36TH REGIMENT oF Foot.—Where was 
the 36th Regiment of Foot stationed from 
1757 to 1760, and who commanded the 
regiment during those years ? 
Wiu1am Jackson Picorr. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


ARCHDEACONS OF CLEVELAND.—Can any 
reader supply a complete list of the Arch- 
deacons of Cleveland to date, with dates of 
appointment and resignation or death ? 


JOHN Puituip, A.R.A.: PorTRAITS BY 
Him.—Can any one tell me whether John 
Phillip, A.R.A. (born 1817, died 1867), the 
painter of ‘The Letter-Writer of Seville,’ 
ever painted the portraits of the Roval 
Family, and whether anything is known of a 
egpram group by him of the Misses Meigh ? 

n the standard dictionaries and in the 
article in The Art Journal of February, 1858, 
no mention is made of his portraits. I have 
heard it reported, however, that his portrait 
work was highly esteemed. Can any one help 
me with information about his portraits ? 

R. Kipp. 
110 Adelaide Road, N.W.3. 


THE ANCESTORS OF BiIsHOP SAMUEL 
SEaBuRY. (See 11S. vi. 68.)—Mr. Epmunp 
NEVILL, at the above reference, stated that 
he possessed a marriage licence, dated 
Jan. 17, 1630/31, in favour of Samuell 
Seabrey of Eusen (or Ensen), Dorset, 
husbandman, 30, and (despite the spelling) 
he suggested that this person may have been 
an ancestor of Dr. Samuel Seabury (1729-96), 
Bishop of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
the first American bishop. The query was 
not answered, and I now venture to repeat 
it, with an additional query of my own. 

Some years ago, whilst making a search in 
the Minutes of the Board of Admiralty at 
the Public Record Office, I came upon the 
following entry: “24 Aug. 1775. Rev. 
Samuel Seabury appointed chaplain of 
H.M.S. Renown.” Iam anxious to discover 
who this was. It could not have been the 
Bishop, because in 1775 Bishop Seabury was 
in America, and was in considerable danger 
on account of his well-known English 
sympathies. I have consulted the Rev. 
Dr. Beardsley’s ‘ Life and Correspondence 
of the Right Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D.’ 
(Boston, 1882), but he does not go into the 
question of Seabury’s English ancestry. 


According to Dr. Beardsley (p. 1), Bishop 
Seabury’s grandfather was John Seabury, 
who was living at Duxbury, Mass., prior to 
1700. I may add that on Dec. 25, 1782, 
Seabury was appointed chaplain to the 
King’s American Regiment, and that he 
retained his rank as chaplain on half-pay 
until his death. R. B.-F. 


CaTALOGUE oF Irish MSS.—Is anything 
known of a descriptive catalogué of Irish 
MSS. in the British Museum? At least one 
volume was printed, but I do not think it 
was ever published by the Trustees, as it 
does not appear in the B.M. Catalogue 
or amongst their list of publications. I 
understand that the task of compilation 
was given to Standish H. O’Grady, and 
that, because of some difference of opinion, 
the work was not proceeded with. The 
volume I have seen contains no title-page, 
and has a MS. note on the inside cover 
explaining that 

“The plan of breaking up the various collections, 
in favour of an illusory classification of subjects, 
not only did not originate with the compiler, but 
was proposed and insisted on in opposition to his 
very earnest representations.” 

I shall be glad to have the above verified 
or otherwise. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Witt1am Bake as “ Picror Ienotvs.” 
—In the early editions of Gilchrist’s ‘ Life’ 
Blake is described on the title-page as 
William Blake, ‘‘ Pictor Ignotus.’ I can 
find no explanation in the text of the reason 
for this designation, and in the later editions 
the words “ Pictor Ignotus ’’ are omitted— 
again, with no comment as to the reason 
for so doing. Can any reader explain ? 

M. Pickton. 


THE SPIDER: WALL-RUE.— 

I should be glad of any particulars—legends, 

beliefs, ideas of symbolism, &c.—relating to 
the folk-lore of the spider,and cf <r 
. 


GWYNNE.’—Can any one give 
me information about Josepha Gulston, who, 
under the pseudonym of “ Talbot Gwynne,” 
wrote ‘The School for Fathers, ‘ Young 
Singleton,’ ‘ Nanette and her Lovers,’ and 
two other short novels, in the ftrst half of the 
last century ? There is a review of ‘ The» 
School for Fathers’ in Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life 
of Charlotte Bronté.’ No notice of ‘* Talbot 
Gwynne” appears in “Boase,’’ or ‘The 
Dictionary of National Biography,’ or any 
other work of the kind that I am acquainted 
with, although her writings show real ability 
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and are still read. She does not appear even 
in the works on anonymous and pseudony- 
mous literature. Her real name I saw in 
one of Mr. Shorter’s works on the Brontés. 
Smith & Elder were her publishers. 

J. J. 
Dublin. 4 


Keats QuErRiIEs.—Would any of your 
readers suggest explanations of the following 
passages in Keats ?— 

“ In Love’s eye.”’—‘ Isabella,’ 1. 2. 

If looks speak love-laws, I will drink her tears- 
: ‘ Isabella,’ 1. 39. 

Perhaps ‘‘love-laws’’ may be a mistake for 

“ love-lays,” in which case ‘‘ speak love-laws ”’ 

would be equivalent te ‘“ breathe love’s tune ”’ 

in 1. 30. 

Except in such a page where Theseus’ spouse 
Over the pathless waves towards him bows. 
‘Isabella,’ 1. 96. 


oer puts down what he had heard or 
read, when it comes fo the use of these 
animals as charges in coat armour, and to the 
attribution of such coats, he is a mere 
romancer, drawing on his imagination both 
for the coats and the names of the families 


*|to whom he attributes them. 


I hope I do no injustice to him ; the only 
way to be sure on the point is if one were 
able to check his statements by his original 
authorities. What were his authorities ? 
And does any evidence exist as to contem- 
porary opinion about his honesty and 
reliability ? 

BERNARD P. ScATTERGOOD. 

Far Headingley, Leeds. 


New MILK As A CuRE FoR SWOLLEN LEGS. 
—A Westmorland squire in 1692-3 writes 
to a son in Oxford “ troubled with a sore” 


Why is this an exception? The ‘ page ”’ referred leg 


-to is perhaps Aspatia’s picture of deserted Ariadne 


in ‘The Maid’s Tragedy,’ but there is no mention 
there of bowing over the waters. 
Great wits in Spanish, Tuscan, and Malay. 
‘Isabella,’ 1. 136. 
Waking an Indian from his cloudy hall. 
‘ Isabella,’ 1. 270. 
Is the “‘ cloudy hall”’ the Indian’s paradise, and is 
any particular story referred to ? 
* Atom darkness.’’—‘ Isabella,’ 1. 322. 
Atom-Universe.’”’—‘ Hyperion,’ ii. 1. 183. 
“Sing not your ‘ Well-a-way.’ ’—‘ Isabella,’ 
1.485. It has been suggested that ‘ not ”’ should 
be “out.” This stanza seems partly to echo, 
partly to oppose stanza lv. 
“Visions wide.’’—‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’ 1. 202. 
M. M. 


TasSwELL.—In chap. v. of his Life of 
Charles Macklin (1891), E. A. Parry writes : 
“aswell (a famous Dogberry, known to 
stage students as the author of ‘The 
Deviliad’).”” I should be very glad to have 
the evidence for connecting this actor with 
‘The Deviliad,’ the first edition, at any rate, 
of which satire is anonymous. 

MontTacuE Summers, F.R.S.L. 


RANDLE HOLME’s ‘ ACADEMY OF ARMORY.’ 
—In this fascinating work many strange and 
wonderful coats are attributed to families 
with names which, in very many cases, are 
not (so far as my experience goes) tc be 
found elsewhere. Neither, for the matter of 
that, are the coats! It is obvious that, in 
the realm of natural history, our author’s 
simplicity and credulity were unbounded ; 
but perhaps in that respect he was no worse 
than his contemporaries. But I strongly 
suspect that, while as regards his descriptions 
of birds, beasts, fishes, and monsters he 


‘“* Divers in this country (haveing been troubled 
with Aguish Distempers) have been troubled since 
with swellings in their Leggs, which also burst 
& run much matter at several holes, who have 
been cured onely with washing their ill Leggs, or 
Feet, every morning & evening, with new milk 
warm from y® cow.’ 

I should be glad to know whether this is 
still a popular remedy, whether traces of it 
appear in literature, and if it has had any sup- 
port in medical practice. : 

Joun R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Hopkins: Beake.—Is anything known 
of a MS. Diary or Memoirs of Edward 
Hopkins, M.P. for Coventry, 1701, 1707, 
1708, and Secretary of State for Ireland ? 

Is anything known of Major Robert 
Beake, Mayor of Coventry in 1655, and 
M.P. for that city in 1653, 1656, 1659, 1660, 
and 1678? Was he any relation to Richard 
Beke, husband of Levina Whetstone, niece 
of Oliver Cromwell (Firth, ‘Last Years of 
the Protectorate,’ ii. 297) ? M. D. H. 


WarvEN Pires.—Where can the receipt 
be found for making a Warden pie? The 
warden of the seventeenth century was a 
pear, but I do not find it in Evelyn’s lists 
of fruits. ‘Warden’ was an old London 
street ery, and they were probably sold 
already cooked. XYLOGRAPHER. 


Earty NonconrorMity IN DEVON AND 
CornwaLL.—In Mr. J. Hay Colligan’s 
‘ Eighteenth-Century Nonconformity (pub- 
lished in 1915) are various references to 
the Devon and Cornwall Association in 
1717-18, in connexion with “the Clarkean 


controversy ” and the plans of the “ New 
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Scheme Men” (ppa 27, 28, 81, 109, 110). 
As being much interested in the early story 
of Nonconformity in the far West, I should 
be glad to know where the original detailed 
records of the work of this Association are 
preserved, and whether in any form they 
have been published. DUNHEVED. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—“ Christ came to 
establish a kingdom—not a church.” I 
am quoting from memory, but I believe 
correctly, from Cardinal Newman. Will 
some one give the reference ? Lucis. 


MILiTaRy SALUTE IN CROMWELL’S ARMY. 
—I should be grateful for information as to 
the manner in which officers were saluted 
by private soldiers in the Cromwellian Army. 

I am aware of a Regimental Order in 1745, 
to the effect that soldiers were not to take off 
their hats, but to clap their hands to their 
heads ; but I have been unable to trace any 
regulation as to the practice of saluting 
prior to this date. J. M. 


Lope pr Vrca.—Is there an adequate 
translation into English of Lope de Vega’s 
‘Pastores de Belen,’ which Prof. James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly describes. as a sacred 
pastoral of supreme simplicity and charm— 
as Spanish as Spain herself? (‘ Littérature 
Espagnole,’ second edition, 1913, p. 301.) 
How many great writers have, like Lope, 
been able to write with true religious feeling 
while leading a dissipated life * rm 
L. N. 


A Saytxe or Pirr.—Can any reader give 
me a reference to the saying of Pitt describing 
the liberty of the English peasant, who had 
a cottage into which the wind and rain might 
enter, but not the king ? 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
[See 12S. i. 509; ii. 17, 59, 218, 277.] 


AUTHOR WANTED .—Can any one tell me 
where I may find : “‘ The secret consciousness 
of duty weil performed ; the public voice of 
praise that honours virtue... .All these are 

yours ” ? I am told this was written by 

Francis.” But what Francis ? Sir Philip ? 

A Constant READER. 


THE RED DrRaGon WALES aT 10 
Downinc StREET.—On St. David’s Day, 
March 1, 1917, the Red Dragon of Wales was 

layed over the residence of the Prime 
Minister. In commenting on this on the 
following day the press, or some portion of 
it, stated that this was the first time that a 
flag other than the Union Jack had been 
flown at 10 Downing Street. Is this 
statement correct ? PES, 


Cou. Byrp.—Who was Col. 
Sir William Byrd, who, in 1737, was one of 
the founders of Richmond, Virginia? He 
lived and died at a place called Westover, 
situated in the suburbs of Richmond, and 
said toe be the finest mansion in America 
at that time. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Marten Famity.—The Martens settled 
in Sussex in 1386. Where did they settle ? 
Where can I find their pedigree? Please 
reply direct. A. E. Marten. 

tuart House, Ely, Cambs. 


VERDUN Barony.—Is there an Eng- 
lish barony of Verdun ? Shakespeare 
(Henry VI. i. 7) represents the first Earl of 
Shrewsbury as having been created “‘ Lord 
Verdun’ during the French wars of the 
fifteenth century. I cannot trace this creation 
in the Shrewsbury pedigree as given by 
Burke. If the title was ever created, is it 
still used ? 8. D. C. 


Jack Lonpon.—I wish to know the names 
of the periodicals where the under-mentioned 
stories first appeared: ‘A Bit of Steak,’ 
‘The Abysmal Brute,’ ‘ The Mexican.’ 

Txos. WHITE. 


Liverpool. 


Replies. 


ENGLISH COLLOQUIAL SIMILES. 
(12S. iii. 27, 50, 77, 116, 170, 177, 188, 232.) 


TuHE following similes have been collected 
from Lincolnshire sources in the last thirty, 
years or so, but no doubt the list is very 
imperfect :— 

As awkward as a barrow with a square wheel. 

As awkward as a ground toad.—That is, 
difficult to deal with, stubborn, ill-tempered. 

As bald as a blether o’ same.—Bladder of lard.* 

As bald as a coot. 

As bare as a bub.—A young nestling still 
without feathers. 

As bare as a coot. 

As big as a barn-door. 

As big as a house-side 
. As big as the High Church at Hull.—Said by a 

Tramp 

As Sask as Byard’s dog, or bitch. 

As black as the devil. 

As black as an oven. 

As black as soot. 

As black as thunder. 

As brisk as tunder. —That i is, tinder. 

As bug as a lop.—‘‘ Bug ’”’ means elated, self- 
satisfied, proud, pert, overbearing ; while re lop” 
is a flea. 

As bug as the queen’s coachman. 
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Astbug as a thrush. 

As clean as a new penny.—The “ new’? may 
be left out. 

As clean as a whistle.—Example : “‘ He chopped 
off his thunb-end as clean as a whistle.” 

As crooked as a dog’s hind leg.—The “ hind ” 
may bé left out. In Nottinghamshire they say : 
“Tn and out, like a dog’s hind leg.”’ 

As dead as a hammer.—‘ Dead ”’ in this case 
sometimes is equivalent to ‘‘ thoroughly.” 

As dead as a nit. 

As dear as saffron. 

As deep as Garrick. 

As deep as Wilkes. 

As dizzy as a goose. 

As drunk as a beggar. 

As drunk as soot. 

As dry as a basket. 

As dry as a kex.—That is, as dry as a dead stem 
of Heracleum sphondylium, or other allied plants : 
“My throat is as dry as a kex.” 

As fast (asleep) as a church. 

As fat as mud. 

As fause as a fox.—‘‘ Fause”’ is a form of 
“ false,” but it may mean “ wary,” ‘“ cunning,” 
or “ full of expedients,” in a good sense. 

As fell as a bull. 

As fell as a fox.—When a fox breaks into a 


hen-roost it will often kill a t number of birds, 
leaving some where they fall, and carrying others 
away to bury. 


As fierce as a dog.—‘‘ Fierce”’ often means 
“eager.” The dog is used in many comparisons. 
We can say ‘As howerly—hungry—lame— 
mad—mucky—sick—stalled—tired as a dog.” 
“Howerly ” is a term expressive of many forms 
of dissatisfaction, and ‘stalled’ means ‘“ sati- 
ated,” wearied.”’ 

As fine as a fore-horse.—When decorated for a 
show or other festivity. 

As full as a tick.—A gipsy said to a Lincolnshire 
man: ‘‘I wish your head was as full of bees as 
hell is full of spiders.” 

As fussy as a hen with one chicken. 

As happy as ducks in mud, or, in rain. 

As happy as a pig in muck. 

As hard as brazil.—That is, iron ae. 

As hard as a ground toad.—Of strong con- 
é 

idle as a dog is hairy. 

As idle as a foal. - 

As lame as a tree. 

As lazy as Ludlam’s dog, that leaned its head 
against a wall to bark ; or, that lay down to bark. 
—The latter form is also current in Nottingham- 


As lively as buttermilk.—Dashing about in the 
churn ? 


As long as a hay-rake shaft.—Said when any 
one looks melancholy, and “ pulls a long face.” 
“ A face like a foal’ is also said of ‘‘ a long face.” 

As long as a wet week in harvest.—Only farmers 
and their men can know how long that is. 

As lousy as a coot. 

As mad as a tup.—As angry as a ram. 

As naked as an egg. 

As near as a toucher. 

As neat as ninepence. 

As numb as a besom.—‘ Numb” is dull 
mentally; slow, awkward, unready in action, 


As plain as a pikestaff. 

As pleased as a dog with two tails.—Since a 
dog with one tail can express so much pleasure 
with that appendage, it is inferred that a dog 
my two would show himself to be more delighte 
still. 

As poor as a craw, or, aS poor as a craw in a 
Candlemas blast.—‘‘ Poor ’’ means thin, ‘‘ craw ” 
means crow or rook, “ blast’ is long-continued 
frost. 

As poor as wood. ; 

As queer, wry, or awkward, as Dick’s hatband, 
that went nine times round his hat and then would 
not tie.—A Fenland explanation is that the hat- 
band was of sand. See Baker’s ‘ Northampton- 
a Glossary,’ 1854, p. 179 ; and 2 S. ii. 189, 238, 


As ragged as a milestone.—‘‘ Why, her gown 


is as ragg’dasamilestone!’’ I do not understand 
this comparison. 
As red as a ferret.—Said of people with a 


rufous complexion; also of those who flush 


suddenly. 

As right as a trivet. 

As rough as a badger, or, as a badger’s back. 

As sick as a newt. 

As slape as oil.—‘‘ Slape’”’ is slippery ; hence 
smooth-tongued, wily. 

As slape as a plough-slipe.—A ‘ plough-slipe ” 
is the sheet of iron on the ‘‘ land ”’ side of a plough, 
which turns over the earth as the plough cuts into 
the soil. 

As sleepy as a bat. 

As smopple as a carrot.—That is, as easily 
snapped in two. I never heard it applied to 
anything rigid, like glass or china. 

As solid as a bee.—‘‘ Solid” usually means 
serious, grave, in earnest. 

As stiff as a cart.—Which is “ stiff’ when the 
wheels need greasing. 

As still as a bee.—This may refer to the quiet 
humming of the insect on a bright, calm day, 
which does make the prevailmg peace more 
impressive. 

As straight as a dig.—That is, as a “ stub-dig,” 
an implement for grubbing up roots, weeds, &c. 

As strong as Hull.—This saying alludes to the 
fortifications and garrison formerly at Kingston- 


upon-Hull. 
As stunt as a burnt wong, or, as tough as a 
burnt wong.—‘‘ Stunt’’ means obstinate, im- 


assive, sullen, abrupt, inflexible. ‘‘ Wong” isa 
eathern thong. 

As stunt as a hammer.—To come off as stunt 
as a hammer is to come off abruptly, unexpectedly, 
as a hammer-head will sometimes do. 

As stunt as a nail. 

As stunt as a dead worm. 

As thick as thack. 

As thick as thieves.—Intimate, closely con- 
nected. 

As thick as three in a bed. 

As thick as a wood.—E£.g., ‘‘ This flannel has 
run up as thick as a wood”’; to “run up ” being 
to shrink. 

As thin as a grew.— Grew’ being greyhound. 

As throng as Throp’s wife.—‘‘ Throng ”’ meaning 
busy. See 11S. ix. 12. 

As tight’ as a clicket-nail.—‘‘ Clicket”’ is, or 
was, a door-knocker, the iron knob on which it 
struck being the clicket-nail. 

As tough, or as tiff, as Billy Whitlam’s dog, that 
barked nine times after it was dead. 
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As tough as bull-beef. 

As tough as the devil’s shoe-sole. 

As tough as the tongs. 

As tough, or as tiff, as whitleather. 

As trig as a drum.—‘ Trig” is tight strained, 
distended. 

As trig as a mouse.—When any one has over- 
eaten himself, he feels ‘‘ as trig as a mouse.” 

As waffy, or as weak, as a cat.—‘' Waffy ”’ 
means weak, or suffering from an indefinable 
feeling of malaise. 

As washed out [in appearance] as a dish-cloth. 

As wet, or weet, as a drowned rat. 

As wet as drip.—‘ Drip” here may mean snow, 
as it does in Lancashire. In its other sense it 
means the fat exuding from fried bacon. 

As wet as muck. 

As wet as thack.—The straw used for thatching 
is wetted before it is laid in place, to make it 
“bed” properly. 

As white as drip.—‘‘ Drip” here may mean 
snow, though snow is not spoken of as “ drip” ina 
general way. 

As wick as an eel.—‘‘ Wick ”’ is 

As wide as a week. 

As wild as the wind. 

As yellow as a duck’s foot.—Used of the com- 
plexion. 

Then you'll have to lump it, as dogs do suet.— 
Said to any one who grumbles. The phrase pro- 
bably once meant that something disagreeable 
must be endured, even if taken ‘‘ in the lump,” 
as dogs bolt suet ; but now it signifies, ‘‘ You will 
have to do it, or, bear it,” without regard to 


me. 

Like a bee in a bottle.—Used of a booming or 
humming sonnd. G. T.’s singing was said to be 
like a bee a bottle.” 

Like a bully cooked in soot.—Very swarthy, 
very dark. ‘“ Bully” means a bullace. 

Like a cat in pattens.—Used of one who moves 
in an affected manner with delicate precision. 

Like cobbler Bole, 

Who set the patch beside the hole. 

To cling like a cleg.—‘ Cleg”’ is one of the 
names of the breeze-fly, or gad-fly, Tabanus 
bovinus, the female of which is very bloodthirsty. 
It inflicts great pain and is difficult to get rid of. 

He cawed like a craw [crow] with a scalded 
throat. 

To shine like a craw [crow]. 

Like a dog in a well, or, like a pig in a well.— 
Ill at ease, out of one’s element, lonely, helpless. 
See 6 S. viii. 202. 
tong trying to get feathers from a frog, or, from 


quick, lively. 


a 
A memory like a frog’s tail—No memory at all. 
Like eating hasty-pudding with a pin.—Said 

when the means used are manifestly inadequate to 

accomplish the end in view. 

Like Gims’s pig, that thought they were 
bringing its supper when they came to kill it. 

Like a hen with one chicken.—“ Il est plus 
embarrassé qu’une poule qui n’a qu’un poles 

Fleury, ‘ Littérature Orale de la Basse- 

ormandie,’ 1883, p. 375). 

Jiffle and flit like an ill-sitting hen. 

To wag like a lamb’s tail.—Used of the tongue 
of a garrulous person. 

To do it like Old Boots.—To do it with great 
energy, vehemence. 

Like a primrose in a casson.—I.e., in cow-dung. 

Dancing about like a spindle bewitched. 


Like a sow with side-pockets.—Used of some 
one unsuitably dressed. ‘‘ Of no more use than a 
side-pocket to a toad ” is also to be heard, and a 
similar phrase is current in Nottinghamshire, 

Like a toadfdressed in muslin. 

Like a toad dressed in writing-paper.—Un- 
suitably attired, and therefore grotesque. F 

Like a toad peeping out of a rimy hedge.—Said 
of a not very clean-looking man in a fine white 
collar. 

Like a toad in a cream-pot.—‘‘ Me in white 
muslin! I should look like a toad in a cream- 
ot.” ‘‘ Like a hedgehog dressed in lace” is to 

e heard in France. 

Like a toad on a shovel.—Used of riders with a 
certain ungraceful, and apparently insecure seat: 
in the saddle; also of people who live in a state 
of uncertainty with regard to health, or worldly 
affairs. 

Like a toad under a harrow.—Suffering from 
oppression. Any one with an exacting employer, 
or a long-tongued wife, lives “ like a toad under a 
harrow.” The Scotch have the saying in a 
longer form. A French thirteenth-century pro- 
verb says: “‘ A deables tant de maistres dist li 
crapos & la herse”’ (‘Le Livre des Proverbes 
Frangais,’ par Le Roux de Lincy, 1842, i. 112). 

Straight up and down, like a yard of pump- 
water. 

Lincolnshire is one of the counties in which 
it is customary to hear idioms like “ As cruel 
as cruel,” meaning very cruel, extremely 
cruel. One often remarks such phrases as : 
as glad as glad to see you.” Butter- 
cups is as yellow as yellow.” ‘“‘ He was as 
foul as foul’’=he was as ill-tempered as 
possible. ‘‘ Them clothes is as wet as wet. 

Glossaries of the various dialects should be 
consulted. SoUTHUMBRIA. 


All behind like a cow’s tail. 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


The late Edward Peacock noted down 
several comparisons similar in kind to “ as 
big as a lump of chalk.” These were :— 

As big as a Testament. 

As big as a Psalter. 

As big as a lady’s anne. 

As big as a poetry-book. 

As big as a basket. 

As big as a dog. 

As big as a room. 

‘The space cleared,” says The Times, “ is about 
as large as a fair-sized ee (The 
Antiquary, June, 1900, p. ° x 

The size of. a wheel.—Used by Sir Charles 
Lyall, but the full reference is not given. , 

As long as a boat (Charles Kingsley, ‘ Water 
Babies,’ 1889, p. 140). 

To these may be added : “ It [snow] began 
to fall in flakes as large as a butterfly 
(‘ Reminiscences of Admiral Montagu,’ 1910, 
p- 179). According to -‘Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia, 1886, ‘‘ Butterflies vary in size 
from less than an inch to almost a foot across 
the expanded wings. The largest species are 
tropical.” 
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“As crazy as loons.”—I have frequently 
heard this in the Midland Counties in the 
form “‘ As crazy as @ loon.’ 

47, “ As drunk as a besom.”—The besom 
shares with the beetle (mallet) the distinction 
of being an emblem of insensibility. Hence 
phrase, Thou gret besom- 
h 

58. “As dull as ditch-water.’—This I 
have usually heard: as “ As dead as ditch- 
water.” 

Here are two or three more similes, not, I 
think, in very common use :— 

As towzled as a mop. 

As sweet as wort. 

As short as pie-crust. 

As fast as a church. 

Like Bessie Harris’s barn.—Fairly common in some 
villages in South Notts, but what the barn was like 
Icannot say. No doubt the widely spread ‘‘ Dick’s 
hatband ’’ simile was once as purely local as this. 


Cc. C. B. 


The following are, or were, in use on 
Tyneside :— 

“A’m as holler as a humlock,” said by 
one to another when he is hungry (I am as 
hollow as a hemlock) 

“ As daft as a buzzom ”’ (a variant of 47). 

42. “As mad as a hatter,” which my 
father used to say in the “ fifties’” when I 
was child. R. B—r. 


42. “ As mad as a hatter.’””—This 1s said 
in‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ’ of Martin, the 
naturalist. The beok was published in 1856. 

52. “ As stupid as an owl.’’—This is said 
by a friend of Miss Fotheringay after she 
had made her great match. The first 
number of ‘ Pendennis’ was published in 
1848. “As drunk as an owl” is not un- 
common. The term oolu (owl) is one of the 
mildest terms of abuse in the Indian 
vocabulary for expressing stupidity. 

W. A. Hirst. 


41. “ Mad as a weaver.’’—The weaver is 
certainly the weaver-beetle, or whirligig, 
and the application obvious. Compare 

Merry as a grig.”’ 

“ Mad as a hatter.’”"—Brewer explains 
hatter” as a corruption of “ adder” 
(atter in Saxon ; natter in German). 

47. “ As fond as a besom.’’—‘‘ Besom ” 
or “bissome” is common in Scotland, 
ogee a lewd woman, or a noisy scolding 


56. “ Dull as dun in the mire” (Chaucer). 
—“Dun” isadonkey. The meaning is one 
greatly embarrassed. Shakespeare refers to 
the game so called in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 

F. G. B. 


ForEIGN GRAVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS: 
Eustace CLARE GRENVILLE Murray (12 8. 
iii. 177).—The inscription on the grave of 
this notorious diplomatist and journalist 
furnished by Cot. NICHOLSON possesses 
something more than passing interest, for 
although he was always supposed to be @ 
natural son of the 2nd Duke of Buckingham, 
the epitaph finally disposes of the question 
of his parentage. I feel convinced, however, 
that the date of his birth, which is given as 
1810, cannot be accurate. Richard Plan- 
tagenet, 2nd Duke of Buckingham, was not 
born himself until 1797, and would, therefore, 
only have been 13 years old in 1810. Gren- 
ville Murray was, I believe, born in 1824, 
and was appointed attaché to the Embassy 
at Vienna in 1852 or thereabouts; and his 
subsequent meteoric career, his chastisement 
by the present Lord Lincolnshire in 1869 on 
the steps of the Conservative Club, the rough- 
and-tumble “‘ scrap ”’ which followed at the 
Bow Street Police Court to get possession of 
@ certain tin deed box, and the subsequent 
flight of Murray to France, where he spent 
the remaining years of his life, are probably 
too fresh in the memory of the older readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to warrant repetition. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Moser SKINNER (12 S. ii. 251).—American 
catalogues give ‘‘ Mose Skinner” as the 
pseudonym of James E. Brown, but on 
what authority I do not know. Such 
booklets of his as I have seen were all pub- 
lished in Boston, and hence it may be 
assumed that he was a Bostonian. I do 
not find Mr. Brown’s name in any bio- 
graphical dictionary, and can give no 
further information about him. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


CARLYLE AND NEWMAN (12 8. iii. 211).— 
Possibly it was F. W. Newman of whom 
Carlyle is alleged to have said that he had the 
intellect of “a sick rabbit.’ Carlyle met 
F. W. Newman some time in 1860 at one of 
James Martineau’s Monday evening salons, 
at what was then numbered 10 Gordon 
Street (it was long after that Martineau 
moved to 23 Gordon Square). I had the 
honour of meeting them there (though not 
together) in 1861. Martineau told me this: 
When Carlyle and F. W. Newman met under 
his roof, there was a passage of arms between 
them, in which Carlyle employed his “ brow- 
beating’? manner, Newman his “keen, 
insinuating logic.” The next time Martineau 
met Carlyle, he asked his opinion of Newman. 
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“Whining fool!” rapped out Carlyle. To 
a similar question about Carlyle, on a 
subsequent occasion, Newman calmly re- 
joined: “‘The man insulted me!” The 
above are the exact words as told me by 
Martineau in 1861. V.H.LL.LC.LV. 


““Smatt Books on GREAT SUBJECTS” 
(12 S. iii. 169)—After careful investigation 
I find that the following works might be 
added to those already mentioned as being 
the work of Miss Cornwallis :— 

5. Brief View of Greek Philosophy to Pericles. 


18#. 

6. Brief View of Greek Philosophy, Socrates to 
Christ. 1844. 

7. Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Second 
Century. 1844. : 

8. An Exposition of Vulgar and Common Errors 
adapted to 1845. 1845. 

10. On the Principles of Criminal Law. 1846. 

14. On the State of Man before the Promulgation 
of Christianity. 1848. 

E. E. Barker. 


HERALDIC QUERY : PURPLE IN HERALDRY 
(12 S. iii. 211).—Woodward, in a communica- 
tion to “N. & Q.’ more than fifty years ago 
(3 S. i. 471), discussing the arms of Leon, 
maintains that purple was not formerly 
recognized as an heraldic tincture. But it 
is found anyhow as early as 1311, in the coat 
of Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, whose 
arms the Roll of Caerlaverock blazons as 
“un lion rampant porprin” (on a field or). 
Purple, though rare, is by no means unknown 
in the heraldry of to-day. The very ancient 
family of Burton of Longner (Salop) bears 
a cross on a field per pale azure and purple ; 
and the same is borne by Sir Francis Denys- 
Burton, Bart., of Pollacton, co. Carlow. 

D. Oswatp 

Fort Augustus. 


In 1421 the Garter plate of Sir William 
Arundel, K.G., was set up in St. George’s 
Chapel. His arms as there displayed are in 
the first and fourth quarters, Gules, a lion 
rampant or; and in the second and third, 
Purpure, fretty or, for Maltravers. But 
elsewhere the golden fret of Maltravers 
appears on a sable field. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


Though uncommon in heraldry, the 
tincture of purple hardly seems to deserve 
the epithet of very rare. A hasty search 
discloses the following coats with a purple 
field, and there must be many others in 
which it is the colour of one of the charges : 
Sir Randolph Otby of Lincolnshire (Glover’s 
“ Ordinary’); Lyons; Pashley of Kent 
(Glover) ; Wimbishe of Nocton, co. Lincoln ; 


Lamorat ; Mallory of Northamptonshire ; 
Tidmarsh ; Fitz-Raynold of Lancashire; 
Archby ; Dodscombe of Devonshire ; Arch- 
ever of Scotland p- 376); 
Bightine ; Pierse; Cruell; Ossam; Fersux 
(Withie’s ‘ Additions to Glover,’ Papworth, 
p.430); Berewe(do.); Farnden of Sedlescomb, 
Sussex ; Gardner of London; Sr. de Bawde 
(Glover); Skipton; Sir Randolph Fitz-Rauf 
(Boroughbridge Roll); Boniface of Savoy, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1245 (Papworth, 
p. 618); Isack: Burton of Shropshire; 
Hertham of Northumberland; Shanke [of 
Rollesby, Norfolk; Rushe of Suffolk; 
Manley ; Edy (Glover) ; Batvil ; Bonbrut. 

The augmentation (standard of the 
Sultan of Mysore) granted to Marquis 
Wellesley in 1790 has a purple field. The 
arms of MacMore (registered in Ulster’s 
Office) are Arg., a lion ramp. purp. Where 
no authority is given, the arms will be found 
blazoned in Burke’s ‘ Armory.’ 

H. J. B. CLEeMEnts. 


HERALDIC QUERY: SALAMANDER (12 §. iii. 
108, 192, 214).—The trade-badges so largely 
used by printers, particularly in the sixteent 
and seventeenth centuries, cannot be called 
heraldic, but they were very often emblematic, 
and frequently, as in the many varieties of 
the Plantin compasses with the motto Labore 
et constantia, very beautifully executed. 
I have noticed the salamander as the badge 
of Philippus Albertus, who in 1622 printed 
a ‘ Lexicon Juridicum’ (an index of civil 
and canon law), “Colonize Allobrogum” 
(Geneva). The badge is a crowned lizard 
in the midst of flames. There is no motto. 

In George Wither’s ‘ Collection of Em- 
blemes, Ancient and Moderne,’ London, 
1635, fol., written to illustrate Crispin Pass’s 
plates, p. 30 has as its subject the sala- 
mander. The animal, very little like & 
lizard, crowned, is leaping in the fire. On 
its left is a ship in a storm at sea, on its right 
a smiling landscape. The subject of the 
emblem is given above :— 

Afflictions Fire consumeth Sinne, 
But Vertue taketh Life therein. 

In the circle round the picture is the 
motto :— 

NVDRISCO IL BUONO ET SPENGO IL REO* 
This hook is rare enough to justify the 
quotation of the opening lines of Withers 
explanation :— 


* This is a variant of the motto on a medal of 
Francis I. when Comte d’Angouléme, dated 1512 
(Mrs. Bury Palliser’s ‘ Historic Devices, Badges, 
and War-Cries,’ 1870, p. 115). 
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Whether the Salamander be a Beast, 

Or Precious-Stone, which overcomes the Flame, 

It skills not ; Since, by either is exprest 

The Meaning which we purpose by the Same: 

Both brooke the Fire unhurt ; And (more then so) 

The fiercer and the longer Heats there are, 

The livelyer in the same the Beast will grow ; 

And, much the brighter, will the Stone appeare. 
This Crowned Salamander in the Fire, 

May therefore not unfitly signifie 

Those, who in Fiery Charriots doe aspire, 

Elijah-like to Immortality : 

Or those Heroicke-spirits, who unharm’d 

Have through the Fires of Troubles and Affliction, 

(With Vertue and with Innocencie arm’d) 

Walkt onward, in the Path-way/of Perfection. 

There are several other lines to the same 

effect, but these are enough to show what 

moral Wither draws from the emblem. 

The salamander is one of the hundred 
symbols used by Father Joseph Zoller, 
0.8.B., to illustrate the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception in his ‘ conceptvs 
chronographicvs be concepta sacra Del- 
para, containing 1712 chronograms which 
all reach the same total 1712, the year of 
the book’s publication. Conceptus xxx. has 
as its illustration two salamanders in the 
midst of a fire, with the motto, ‘“‘ Non nocet 
ignis.”” 

The explanatory lines are :—- 

In mediis Salamandra salit, nil territa, flammis, 

Non nocet huic ignis, non timet illa rogum. 
In mediis sine labe salit purissima flammis 

Virgo Parens : macule non timet illa rogum. 

Students who wish to know more about 
the salamander may profitably consult the 
‘Hieroglyphica’ of Joannes Pierius Valeri- 
anus, Lugduni, 1579, who was a careful 
observer, and had studied the ways of 
salamanders on his own estate in Italy and 
elsewhere. His remarks are too long for 
quotation here. They may be _ found 
fo. 119b-120b. DEEDES. 


Randle Holme always takes his heraldic 
beasts seriously ; and this is what he has 
to tell us in the ‘ Academy of Armory ’ :— 


“He beareth Argent, a Salamander in flames, 
roper. The Salamander, is a Creature with 
our short feet like the Lizard, without Ears, 
with a pale white belly, one part of their skin 
exceeding black, the other yellowish green, both 
very splendent and glittering ; with a black line 
going all a-long the back, having upon it little 
spots like Eyes ; (and from hence it cometh to be 
called a Stellion, a Creature full of Stars,) the 
skin is rough and bald; they are said .to be so 
cold, that they can go through the Fire, nay, 
abide in it, and extinguish it, rather than burn. 
I have some of the hair, or down of the Salaman- 
der, which I have several times put in the Fire, 

and made it red hot, and after taken it out, which 
being cold, yet remained perfect wool, or fine 

‘ downy hair. It is thus born by the name of 
Salandine. 


** B three Salamanders heads erazed O born by 
Angers.” 

Burke, in his ‘Encyclopedia of Heraldry,” 
gives for Aunger, or Anger, a quite different 
coat ; for Aungier, Erm., a griffin segreant 
per fesse or and az. Salandine is not 
mentioned ; can any one say if the name 
exists, and if so whether the family was 
armigerous ? 

ERNARD P, SCATTERGOOD. 
Far Headingley, Leeds. 


St. BARBARA, V.M. (12 S. iii. 41, 136, 1587 
175, 211).—The account of St. Barbara as 
given in the ‘ Breviarium Romanum,’ “ Offi- 
cia Sanctorum pro Aliquibus Locis ; Festa 
fixa,’’ Dec. 4, lections iv., v. and vi. of the 
Second Nocturn of Matins, and the three 
similar lections in the Dominican Breviary 
for the same day, are official documents 
of the most scrupulous accuracy issued 
under the highest ecclesiastical sanction. 
These indisputably have more weight than 
the opinions of Bolandus, Tillemont, or any 
other individual scholar, and to my mind 
are the last authority on the point. The 
‘Breviarium Romanum ’* bears on its title- 
page: “‘ex decreto SS. Concilii Tridentini 
restitutum, S. Pii V. Pontif. Max. iussu 
editum, Clementis VIII., Urbani VIII., et 
Leonis XIII. auctoritate recognitum.” The 
Breviarium’ iuxta Ritum Sacri Ordinis 
Praedicatorum” t has “‘ Auctoritate Apos- 
tolica [Clementis XII.] Approbatum et 
Reuerendissimi Patris Fr. Andree Friih- 
wirth eiusdem Ordinis Generalis Magistri 
Permissu Editum.” 

If St. Barbara is “‘a wholly mythical 
personage,” as M. S. Reryacn appears to 
think, what are we to say of her cult, both 
liturgical and popular ? What of the relics 
of the saint venerated in so many churches. 
at Rome and elsewhere ? 

The reason why St. Barbara is invoked 
against thunder and lightning can, I believe, 
be explained by the following passage 
which closes her history in the Roman 
‘ Breviary 

Filieque [Barbare] ceruicem ipse sceles= 
tissimus pater humanitatis expers propriis 
manibus amputauit: cuius fera crudelitas non 
diu inulta remansit; nam statim eo ipso in loco 
fulmine percussus interiit. Caput huius beatis- 


* Pars Hiemalis. Rome: Tornaci: Parisiis. 
Typis Soc. S. Ioannis Euangel. Desclée, Lefebvre 
et Soc., 1909. The recent liturgical changes in 
the Roman rite are of course wholly impertinent 
to the subject in question. 

+ Pars I. Mechliniz. H. Dessain. M.D.CCC.XCIII. 
Cardinal Friihwirth was raised to the Saered 
College in 1915. The present Master-General of 
the Dominican Order is the Most Rev. Fr. Lewis. 
Theissling, S.T.M., elected Aug. 3, 1915, at Friburg. 
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sime Martyris in oratorio ad Sancta sanctorum 
honorifice seruatur.”’ 


Sancta Sanctorum is the name given to the 
much venerated chapel at the top of the 
Scala Santa in Rome. From the time of 
St. Gregory the Great, there are references 
to an oratory dedicated to St. Laurence in 
the Lateran patriarchate, or pontifical 
palace. In this oratory the most precious 
relics were generally exposed, and so great 
was their number that Leo III. in 850 
caused the words Sancta Sanctorum to be 
carved on a eypress-wood reliquary there 
contained. In the thirteenth century 
Honorius III. (1216-27) and Nicholas III. 
{1277-85) entirely renewed and elaborated 
the chapel. The Lateran palace having 
been damaged by earthquake and fire, 
Sixtus V. (1585-90) undertook to rebuild 
it. Fresh plans were arawn up, and as the 
consequence of the opening of a new street, 
the sacred oratory was completely isolated. 
To form an ascent to it the Pope then 
there the Scala Pilati, or Scala Santa, 

rought from Jerusalem by St. Helena, and 
which hitherto had been venerated before 
the portico of the palace. Sixtus V. further 
reconstructed the whole front of the build- 
ing to cover the twenty-eight steps. The 
sculptures in the vestibule by Jacometti 
were executed by order of Pius IX., who 
entrusted the care of this hallowed edifice 
to the Passionist Fathers. 

Summers, F.R.S.L. 


I am able to give a few examples of repre- 
sentations, in ancient painted glass, of St. 
Barbara, in addition to those mentioned 
in M. TurRPIN’s very interesting communica- 
tion at the last reference. They are as 
follows :— 

1. In a tracery light of the north transept 
of Great Malvern Priory is the standing 
figure of the saint, wearing a golden crown, 
and clad in a crimson robe, over which is a 
white, gold -bordered, mantle. Her left 
hand supports a white and gold tower 
wherein are three lancet openings. The 
background, which is purple, is enriched by 
@ diaper of ovals. The figure is surmounted 
by a white and gold architectural canopy. 
Date of glass c. 1501. 

2. A figure of St. Barbara appears in the 
tracery of one of the north windows of the 
nave in the same church. Here the saint 
is seated upon a golden bench, turned to the 
right, and wearing a blue dress over which 
is a white mantle, bordered with gold. On 
her head is a golden crown. She has long 
golden hair, and a white halo with golden 


edge. In her right hand is a golden palm 
branch ; in her left is a white tower. The 
figure, which is surmounted by a small 
canopy, is placed upon a ruby background. 
Date c. 1485. 

3. The third example appears in one of 
the windows of the north choir aisle in 
Winchester Cathedral, and is of early 
sixteenth-century date. This figure has a 
white halo and golden hair, and is clad in a 
blue dress, over which is a white mantle. 
She holds a white tower, wherein are three 
windows. The background of the panel is 
of pale green. 

4. The fourth and last example of which 
I have any particulars appears in the east 
window of Fromond’s Chantry in Win- 
chester College, and may date c. 1480-83. 
The saint has long golden hair, and a white 
halo with golden border. Her robes are 
white, enriched by a powdering of golden 
flowers. In one hand is a palm-branch, 
and by her stands a large white tower. 
The pavement has black and white tiles. 
The figure is surmounted by an arch, 
beneath which is a golden vault with white 
ribs, the whole supported upon white pillars. 

Joun D. Le Courevr. 


To the useful matter that has been col- 
lected about this saint, it may be well to 
add the following lines from Barnabe 
xooge’s rendering of the ‘ Regnum Papis- 
ticum’ of Naogeorgus, or Kirchmeyer :— 
Saint Barbara lookes that none without the body 

of Christ doe dye, 
Saint Cathern favours learned men, and gives 

them wisedome hye. 

Third Booke, p. 38\(Hope’s reprint). 

On Corpus Christi Day :— 
The Challis and the singing Cake, with Barbara is 


led, 

And sundry other Pageants playde in worship of 
this bred. Fourth Booke, p. 54. 
The belief that St. Barbara did not allow 

any of the faithful to die unhouseled led, 

naturally, to her being accepted as the 
patron of those exposed to sudden death 
in warfare or in storms. Str. SwirHn. 


The Times of Feb. 23, 1917, in an article 
on the new Cathedral Church of St. Mary, 
Edinburgh, speaks of “the Barbara spire 
having been dedicated in May, 1915—appro- 
priate ior the reason that St. Barbara is 
said to be the patron saint of munitions of 
war.” W. B. H 


THoMAS GORDON: THE DaTE OF HIS 
Bieta (12 S. iii. 146).—If Gordon refers to 
himself as being 29 in ‘The Humourist,’ 
published 1720, he cannot have been born 
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later than 1691; but the article may have 
been written at an earlier date. As, how- 
ever, vol.i.of ‘The Humourist’ claims to be 
“By the Author of the Apology for Parson 
Alberoni,” which was first published in 1719, 
the presumption is that he was born not 
earlier than 1690. This agrees with several 
authorities, who give the date of his birth 
as “1690?” THos. FRASER. 
Maxwellknowe, Dalbeattie. 


THe CO-OPERATIVE SySTEM IN FICTION 
(12 S. iii. 211).—I think I am right in saying 
that ‘ Father Ralph,’ by Gerald O’Donovan, 
1913, contains some account of co-operative 
dairies in Ireland. 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


Miss Mary Patricia Willcocks’s novel ‘ The 
Way Up,’ published in 1910, deals with the 
co-operative system. It is the story of a 
young ironmaster who tries to remedy the 
evils of the Capitalist system by founding 
a method of co-operative production. The 
story is said to be based on, the life of Jean 
André Godin. 

‘The Men who Fought for us in the 
“Hungry Forties”: a Tale of Pioneers and 
Beginnings, by Allen Clarke, published at 
Manchester in 1914, deals with the be- 
ginnings of the Rochdale Co-operative 
Societies. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PHENICIAN TRADERS IN BritaIn (12 S. 
iii. 210).—The statement that the Phceni- 
cians brought tin along the Pilgrims’ Way to 
Sandwich is a conjecture based chiefly onsome 
passages in ancient historians. In Diodorus 
Siculus’s ‘ Bibliotheca Historica,’ Bk. V. 
ch. 22, we are told that the inhabitants of 
the British promontory of Belerion (Land’s 
End or Cornwall), after smelting the tin ore, 
carry the metal to a certain island called 
Ictis, off the coast of Britain, getting it 
across in their waggons at low tide when 
the channel is dry. The natives then sell 
the tin to merchants, who ship it over to 
Gaul. 

Attempts have been made to show that 
the island in question is St. Michael's 
Mount or the Isle of Wight. (©. I. Elton, 
in his ‘ Origins of English History,’ p. 36, 
second edition, suggests that it ‘‘ may 
easily have been the Isle of Thanet, which 
has only been joined to the mainland in 
modern times.” 

In Pliny’s ‘ Natural History’ there is 
@ somewhat different account: ‘‘ Timaeus 

toricus a Britannia introrsum sex dierum 
navigatione abesse dicit insulam Mictim in 
qua candidum plumbum proueniat. Ad 


eam Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio cir- 
cumsutis navigare ’’—iv. 16 (30), 104. 

The vitilia navigia corio circumsuta’’ 
are evidently coracles. The Thanet theory 
was severely criticized by Prof. Ridgeway 
in a paper on ‘ The Greek Trade-Routes to 
Britain,’ which appeared twenty-five years. 
or more ago. In the passages referred to 
it is the Britons,*not the Phoenicians, who 
bring the tin to the island. Whether, 
indeed, Phoenician merchants or miners ever 
visited Britain is, I understand, regarded as 
at least extremely doubtful. Certainly any 
discussion of such problems would be un- 
suitable here. The only object of this 
answer is to suggest the source to which the 
statement mentioned by Mr. W. A. Hirst 
would seem to be traceable. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Creusor (12 S. iii. 189).—‘‘ Creusot ’’) no 
doubt is intended for Crussol, one of the 
great French families. Louis Emmanuel de 
Crussol, 15th Comte de Crussol, is also 
15th Due d’Uzés and Premier Duke-Peer of 
France. There are several branches of this. 
family, which sprang from Languedoc, and 
one often meets with the name in French 
memoirs. CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Avutnors WANTED (12 S. iii. 230)—A 
Derelict Empire,’ by ‘‘ Mark Time ”’ : author, 
Henry Crossley Irwin, I.C.S. ee > 


First STEAMER TO AMERICA (12 S. iii. 189). 
—Some interesting details of the historic 
voyage of the Sirius from Cork Harbour to 
New York, April 4-22, 1838, will be found 
in a lengthy illustrated article contributed 
to the Journal of the.Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society, October-December, 
1905, by Mr. W. J. Barry, a member of 
Council. Particulars of registry and a list 
of the crew, including stewardess, are given ; 
also the ship’s log, and Capt. Roberts’s. 
journal of the voyage. Mr. Barry adds :— 


“She carried 40 passengers, viz., first cabin, 
5 ladies, 6 gentlemen; second cabin, 5 ladies, 
3 gentlemen; steerage, 1 lady, 20 gentlemen. 
Total passengers, 11 ladies, 29 gentlemen. The 
only surviving passenger is the Rev. T. Ransome, 
Rector of Compton Bassett, Wilts, who, when 
4 years old, crossed the Atlantic on this memor- 
able voyage, together with his father (who was 
proceeding to quell the Lower Canada a 
sister, and brother. Mr. Davenport and 
daughter, actor and actress, were also amongst 
the passengers. The saloon fare was 35 guineas 
(the same as the sailing ships) ; second cabin, 
20 guineas ; and steerage, 8 guineas.” 
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The Sirius (450 tons) was originally one 
of a line of vessels (the St. George Steam 
Packet Co.) plying between Cork and 
London. She was built at Leith in 1837. 
In the previous year, at a meeting of the 
British Association, Dr. Lardner had re- 
ferred to the project of establishing steam 
intercourse with the United States, then 
impending, as “‘ perfectly thimerical.’’ This 
statement so impressed a Cork citizen, Mr. 
James Beale, that he promptly guaranteed, 
if any one would join him, “to coal and 
send out a steamer from Cork, then built, 
to New York, and find a captain who 
should be competent to take her.” As a 
consequence he named Lieut. Roberts, R.N., 
of Ardmore, Passage West (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
June 22, 1895), and the Sirius was chartered. 
She was 178 ft. long, 25 ft. broad, and her 
depth in hold at midships 18 ft. ; schooner 
rigged, with a standing bowsprit, paddle- 
boxes, and dog figurehead. 

‘* We had now on board [so runs the Journal] 
450 tons coal, 20 tons water, and 58 casks 
resin, besides an incalculable stock of other 
stores, all of which, I beg to be understood (with 
the exception of 90 tons of coal) was over and 
above what she was ever intended to carry as 
a dead weight, add to which her having 22 tons 
of the water [sic] on deck, and you may formsome 
conjecture as to her probable fate had she not 

m an admirable sea boat and in every respect 

qualified for the most dangerous weather.” 
The Sirius, however, arrived safely, and a 
second round-trip (Capt. 8. S. Mowle) was 
accomplished the same year; but Capt. 
Roberts, transferred to the ill-fated Presi- 
dent, was lost with that vessel and all on 
board while returning from New York 
three years later. 

The Sirius, meantime, had resumed her 
cross-channel sailings, but in 1847, while 
on a voyage from Glasgow to Cork, was 
totally wrecked on the rocks of Ballycotton 
Bay. HucuH 

46 Grey Coat Gardens, S.W. 


QUAKER’S YARD, GLAMORGANSHIRE (12 S. 
iii, 211).—This was so named from the 
contiguous Friends’ Burial-Ground, a plot 
of land 1 ac. 1 rd. 3 p., which came into 


_the possession of the Friends in 1667, on 


lease for a thousand years, from Mary 
Chapman of St. Mellon’s (Mon.). A burial 
took place there as recently as 1891. There 
is no Meeting House within many miles. 
There is a reference to this place in George 
Borrow’s ‘ Wild Wales.’ Further informa- 
tion can be had from Friends’ Reference 
Library, 136 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
NORMAN PENNEY. 


Witt or NATHANIEL KINDERLEY (12 §, 
iii. 9).—If the will related to real estate, and 
there was no personalty, it did not formerly 
require to be proved, but ranked as a title 
deed, without proving, as the Registrar 
suggested. There are any number of such 
unproved wills which form part of the 
title to real estate. If the will related to 
more valuable freeholds than the one sold, 
it would not be handed over with the other. 
deeds. THOMAS, 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (12 
iii. 230).—‘* Life isn’t all beer and skittles.” — 
In ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ chap. xl. of the original 
edition, but xli. of the 1890 edition, Sam 
Weller, in reply to Mr. Pickwick’s remark + 
about imprisonment for debt, says: “ They 
don’t mind it; it’s a reg’lar holiday to 
them—all porter and skettles.” With 
respect to other prisoners he says: “ Them 
downhearted fellers as can’t svig avay at 
the beer, nor play skettles neither.” The 
word “skettles”’ is altered to “‘ skittles” 
in the 1890 edition. Dirco. 


Surely a proverbial phrase. Cf. ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,’ chap. ii.: ‘‘ Life isn’t 
all beer and skittles ; but beer and skittles, 
or something better of the same sort, must 
form a good part of every — 
education.” G. W. E. R. 


About eight-and-forty years ago this truth 
was impressed on me by one who said the 
assertion came from ‘ Verdant Green.’ I 
am sorry I did not try to verify the quota- 
tion. As C. 8. Calverley is thought to have 
been the original of one of the characters in 
Cuthbert Bede’s amusing book, it is interest- 
ing to find the beer and skittles idea in 
Calverley’s ‘ Contentment.’ 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


St. Pavut’s ScHoon SUBSCRIBERS TO 
‘ Lire or Cotet’ (12 S. iii. 148).— 
Samuel Knight, LL.D., the author of the 
‘ Life of Colet,’ was one of the founders of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1717. It seems 
from this probable that the Robert Stevens 
or Stephens about whom Mr. McDONNELL 
asks for information was the solicitor to 
the Customs, and King’s Historiographer, 
who was also one of that body of founders, 
and died in 1732 (see Archwologia, i. xxxvi). 

The name of Motteux occurs in the list 
of Fellows of that Society, one John Motteux 
having been elected on March 22, 1770, and 


died in 1793 (as Mr. Wacner kindly in- 
formed me), and another of the same name 
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having ceased to be a Fellow, probably by 
death, in 1843-4. The Francis Motteux 
who subscribed to the publication of 1718 
may be connected with these. 

E. BRABROOK. 


(?) Robert Stephens (1665-1732), His- 
toriographer-Royal and one of the founders 
of the Society of Antiquaries, related to 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. See 
‘D.N.B.,’ liv. 180. A. R. Bay ey. 


GLovES aT Weppinés (12 §S. iii. 210).—- 
Beck in his ‘ Gloves, their Annals and 
Associations,’ 1883, notices the custom, and 
quotes from the old dramatists, but gives 
no reason or earliest date. On p. 236 :— 

“ For the wedding, in 1567, of the daughter of 
Mr. More of Losely, there were purchased : 

One dozen of gloves, 10s. 

One other dozen of gloves, 5s. 

III. dozen gloves at 3s. a dozen.” 

So there were carefully graded classes of 
recipients. S. L.. Perry. 


I have a pair of white gloves preserved by 
my father in an old cabinet, which I have 
always understood were given to him at 
the wedding of his wife’s cousin, about 
1840-44. 


“The Wedding Day in All Ages and 
Countries,’ by E. J. Wood, 1869, vol. ii., 
has the following :— 

“ At the marriage of Philip Herbert and Lady 
Susan at Whitehall, in the reign of James I., two 
noblemen led the bride to church. In ancient 
times the bridemen or bride-knights who led the 
lady to church were always bachelors, but she was 
conducted home by two married men. Morison 
says that the bride gave gloves during the dinner 
time to the men who escorted her.’”’—P. 185. 

“The giving of gloves at weddings is a very 
ancient custom.”’—P. 188. 

“ Pepys, in his ‘ Diary ’ under date 5 July, 1663, 
says that he was at a wedding, and had two pairs 
of gloves like the rest of the visitors. It is still 
the custom to give white gloves to the guests at 
matriages.’—P. 189. 

R. J. FyNMoRE. 


‘Tue ADVENTURES OF A Post CAPTAIN’ 
(12 S. iii. 70, 172).— While thanking Mr. 
SparKE for the information as to the illus- 
tratorof this book,I would ask if he canthrow 
further light on the “‘ J. Mitford ” whom he 
mentions incidentally as author of ‘ Johnny 
Newcome in the Navy.’ This poem, re- 

ublished in Methuen’s “ Illustrated Pocket 

ibrary,”’ is stated on the title-page to be by 
Alfred Burton, and the coloured plates by 
Rowlandson from the author’s designs. 


Was Burton only an assumed pen-name ? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE WILLIAM WATKIN 
EDWARD WYNNE OF PENIARTH, MERIONETH- 
SHIRE (12 S. iii. 230).—What follows is taken 
from a Report of the National Library of 
Wales, published in 1909 :— 

‘““The important manuscripts which-for just 
half a century have been kept with care and pride 
at Peniarth, the ancestral home of the Wynnes in 
Merionethshire, have been removed to _ the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, and are 

ow, through the generosity of Sir John Williams, 
art., public property.” 
Epwarp BENSLyY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


The Peniarth MSS. were sold in 1905 by 
Mr. W. R. M. Wynne to Sir John Williams, 
subject to the life interest of himself and 
brother, and on condition that they became 
the age ph of the National Library of 
Wales if established at Aberystwyth. On 
the death of the brothers the MSS. passed 
to the Library in due course. The Historicak 
Manuscripts Commission published a report 
of them, and it will be found in the portion. 
devoted to the Welsh language, forming 
parts ii. and iii. of vol. i. (London, 1899- 
1905). The report was prepared by Dr. 
John Gwenogvryn Evans, who, in the course: 
of his remarks, says :— 

““The collection is the premier 
collection of Welsh manuscripts, both in extent 
and quality. Here we have the oldest MSS. of 
the laws of Wales, in Latin and Welsh; the oldest 
versions of the Mabinogion, as well as of the 
Arthurian and other romances; the oldest and 
only perfect copy of the Holy Grail; an early 
translation of a portion of the Gospel of Matthew ; 
an immense body of poetry, ranging from the 
Black Book of Carmarthen down to the eighteenth 
century; historical works like the Brut 
Tywysogion ; and a large number of the theo- 
logical works current in the Middle Ages. We 
have here also not only the most extensive 
collection of pedigrees, but by far the oldest 
manuscripts with authentic contemporary ac- 
counts and references to sources of information.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MorTHER AND CHILD (12 S. ii. 190, 316; 
iii. 17, 76).—A rich series of articles, showing 
almost all aspects of the question, espe- 
cially the folk-lore side, is in La Chronique 
Médicale, under head of ‘ L’imagination de 
la mére peut-elle agir sur le foetus ?’ viz. : 
1906, xii. 185-6, 318, 541-3, 683; 1907, 
xiv. 396-9, 811; 1908, xv. 89-90, 265-8, 
443-4; 1909, xvi. 22, 407-9, 441-2, 537-8, 
684-6 ; 1910, xvii. 27, 273-4, 545-51. 

Further folk-lore items are in ‘ Beliefs 
and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania 
Germans’ (E. M. Fogel, Philadelphia, 1915), 
viz.: Supplement, Nos. 1850, 1851, 1853, 
1880, 1882, 1886, 1891, 1904. Another recent 
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‘peculiarities of her foetus (referred to 


deterioration in temper and spirit which is 
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source, likely to be overlooked, is ‘ Kleidung 
und Krankheiten, ethnologische und _his- 
torische Betrachtungen’ (von Dr. J. P. 
Kleiweg de Zwaan, Amsterdam), Janus, 
Mars-Avril, 1916, xxi. 60-110. This gives 
sundry dealings with clothing and “ im- 
pressions”’ on the foetus therefrom, viz. : 
spreading on the ground (India); sewing 
torn garment (China) ; putting girdle around 
neck (Java). 

A novel based on maternal impressions 
‘is Dr. O. W. Holmes’s curious ‘ Elsie Venner : 
@ Romance of Destiny,’ first published in 
1860 as founded on “a grave scientific 
‘doctrine”’(!). The mother’s acquiring 


-ante, p. 17) has an interesting parallel in “‘ the 


known to ensue to a mare in foal by a 

-donkey ”’ (see ‘ System of Obstetric Medicine 

and Surgery,’ by Barnes and Barnes, 

Philadelphia, 1885 edition, p. 380); this is 

-called telegony.”’ RocKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND THE DYE 
Inpustry (12 8. ii. 528).—The patent 
referred to was granted to Eustace Burneby, 
not Barnaby, and bears date Feb. 3, 1670 
(No. 159). Burneby took out three other 

atents: one for the manufacture of pearl 

arley, another for the preparation of hemp, 
and the other for making white paper. 
R. B. P. 


Witcucrart : CASE OF Mrs. Hicks (12 8S. 
ii. 521; iii. 177)—With reference to the 
quotation from the late. Mr. F. A. Inder- 
wick’s ‘ Side-Lights on the Stuarts,’ that 
author correctly says “some difficulty has 
been raised as to the identity of the Justice 
Powel referred to,” but he is wrong in saying 
that “‘ there were in fact no less than four 
Justices of the name of Powel about this 
time” [1716]. 

According to Foss’s ‘ The Judges of Eng- 
land’ there never was a Justice Powel. 
There were: Thomas Powell, who died in 
1705; John Powell, born 1633, died 1696 ; 
John Powell, jun., of Gloucester, born 1645, 
-died 1713; and Henry Powle, born 1629, 
died 1692; but it will be seen that all these 
four were dead long before 1716, the date of 
the alleged conviction. Mr. Inderwick also 
says that “‘ Gough in his first edition speaks 
of Wilmott instead of Powel as the judge.” 
This suggestion is likewise unavailing. 
Again according to Foss, there never was a 
judge named Wilmott. John Eardley Will- 


Notwithstanding the discovery by Mr. 
Norris of the pamphlet relied upon by 
Gough, the name of the judge appears to be 
still uncertain, and this confirms the doubt 
expressed by Mr. Justice Stephen as to the 
authenticity of this case. G. PRosssEr. 


JACOB OR JAMES (12 S. iii. 147, 259).—In 
many European languages there are two 
different forms which seem to have existed at 
the. same time: in Italy, Giacobo and 
Giacomo ; in old French, Jacout and Jaume; 
in Spanish, Iago and Jaime; in English, Jacob 
and James. This latter has the spelling 
Jame in a MS. which may be dated as early 
as 1387—the translation by Trevisa of the 
‘ Polychronicon’ of Ranulph de Higden (Rolls 
ed.); later on the form James appears in 
two other MSS. of the same ‘ Polychronicon,’ 
one of which is in the Harleian (2261). 

The ‘N.E.D.’ understands that Jaco-bus 
has been altered to Jaco-mus, but in this 
case we ought to meet with this word some- 
where. I could not find it, at least, in the 
Chronicles, where Jacobus, though not 
frequent indeed, as pointed out by your 
correspondent, does sometimes occur, even 
in early times: for instance, in Gervase of 
Canterbury (thirteenth century), “ Reli- 
querat autem Paulinus (circa 653) in ecclesia 
Eboracensi Jacobum diaconum”’ (Rolls 
edition, and see on the same subject * His- 
toria Anglorum,’ by Henry de Huntingdon). 

Mr. F. Bond in his ‘ Dedications of Saints’ 
says that the form James ~seems to be 
Celtic, and may have come to us through 
the ancient Scotch kings, who were styled 
Hamish, i.e., James (p. 43). I confess that 
this is simply beyond my province. The 
only Scotch king, or rather ‘“ subregulus,” I 
have heard of, whose name may be connected 
with the question, is a certain Jacob, who 
for some northern islands did homage to 
Edgar, 4.D. 973 (Roger de Hoveden, ed. 
Rolls, i. 63). 

In a poem in alliterative verse by Jacke 
Upland (a.p. 1401) and in the so-called 
‘ Answer of Friar Daw Topias’ to this violent 
attack of the Lollards, we find ‘“‘ Saint 
Jame” and “‘ James pistles,” also “ that 
religion that Saint James in his epistles 
makes mention of” (ed. Rolls, ‘ Satirical 
Poems and Songs,’ ii. pp. 18, 37, 62, 63, 65). 
The same document tells of “‘ Jacobus,” but 
it here alludes to the patriarch. The name of 
James is spelled “ Jamys” and “ James” 
in two MSS. of the corporation of Lydd 
{a.D. 1450, 1452, Historical MSS. Com- 


mot was not appointed until 1755. 


mission, Appendix to Fifth Report, 
pp. 520, 521). : 
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It is very difficult to know if before the 
Reformation one really used the two forms 
of the name together, on account of the 
Latinizing of the names and surnames in 
written deeds (e.g., Jacobus de Conca, de 
Spina). But we do not know whether the 
common people said James and Jacob or not. 
The former has prevailed since the Refor- 
mation, but I do not think that that proves 
it was not formerly used in the spoken 
language. 

As is well known, the religious relations 
were close between England and Spain 
during the thirteenth century. Many pil- 
grims used to go from this country to 
worship the saint who had fought so 
gallantly against the Saracens together with 
St. George. It is possible that we may 
therefore find the origin of the form Jame 
in the Spanish Jaime, which is almost 
identical. I am assuming that the Spaniards 
at this time (in the N.W. of Spain, at any 
rate) did not pronounce the “J” in the 
modern aspirated fashion, but I should be 
glad to be enlightened ‘on this point. The 
name could also be introduced by written 
inscriptions under images and tokens. 

P. TURPIN. 


James is probably derived from Gk. 
‘laxwBos, through the It. Giacomo, rather 
than from Lat. Jacébus. It was in use in 
England as early as the twelfth century, 
and in France and Scotland in the thirteenth. 
In Spain there are no fewer than four 
variants of the name: Diego, Iago, Iacobo, 
and Jaime. In 1207 the Aragonese form 
Jayme has been noted. N. W. Hi. 


PortRAITS BY JAMES LONSDALE (11 S. 
x. 189, 231, 273).—St. Cuthbert’s College at 
Ushaw possesses a portrait of John Lingard, 
D.D., painted by James Lonsdale: three- 
quarter size, seated; table with writing 
materials to his right ; “ing in right hand ; 
painted 1834. Size 56 by 44 inches. The 
historian was born at Winchester, Feb. 5, 
1771, and died at Hornby, Lancaster, 
July 13, 1851. Tuos. WHITE. 

Liverpool. 


Otp FiLemisH Buriat-Grounp, Lonpon 
(12 S. iii. 129)—A short notice of this 
cemetery may be found in ‘ The London 
Burial - Grounds,’ by Mrs. Basil Holmes 
(1896), p. 165. It is as follows :— 

“The Flemish burial-ground was in the district 
of St. Olave’s, Southwark. It adjoined a chapel in 

rter Lane, and before its demolition was used as 
an additional graveyard by the parishes of St. Olave 
and St. John, especially the former. When the 


railway to Greenwich was made this ground dis- 
appeared, and part of its site forms the approach to 
London Bridge Station.” 

At the same reference is a _ repro- 
duction of print (c. 1817) showing the old 
Queen Elizabeth Free Grammar School in 
Tooley Street, with the burial- ground in 
question in the foreground ; and a full-page 
copy of the same print may also be found 
in Walford’s ‘Old and New London’ 
(ed. c. 1880), vi. 103. - Atan STEWART. 


Apmrrats Hoop (12 8S. iii. 129, 199).— 
One hesitates to criticize such an authority 
as the Rev. A. B. BEavEn, but is he quite 
right in describing Alexander Hood as of 
‘*Misterton, co. Devon”? Should the 
place not be Mosterton? and if Mosterton, 
it is in Dorsetshire. I know of no Misterton 
in Devonshire. There is one in Somerset, 
and Misterton?and Mosterton are within 
three miles of each other. 

W. G. Watson. 


TOURNAMENT, 1839 (12 S, 
iii. 211).—See the following :-— 

Disraeli’s ‘ Endymion,’ vol. ii. chap. xxiii. 
imae at Eglinton Castle’ (Glasgow, 

Peter Buchan’s ‘ The Eglinton Tournament, and 
gentleman unmasked,’ 1840. 

Programme of the procession at the Tourna- 
ment at Eglinton Castle. August, 1839. 

Nixon and Richardson’s ‘ Eglinton Tourna- 
ment.’ 1843. 

oa ‘Righte Faithfull Chronique,’ &c. 
1 


is N.& Q.,’ 3S. x. 223, 276, 322, 404 ; xi. 21, 66, 
: D.N.B..,’ xxxviii. 304 (references at end of 
article on Montgomerie, Archibald W., 13th Earl 
of Eglinton). 

A. R. Baytry. 


There is a long account of this in the 
contemporary Mirror of Literature, Amuse- 
ment, and Instruction magazine, together 
with a folding plate of the tournament ; 
another is in ‘The New Tablet of Memory,’ 
1841. ‘Old and New London,’ v. p. 85 
(1877), says that on the‘ Lots” at Chelsea, 
in 1863, 

‘*a, sensational entertainment on a scale of great 
splendour was given, in the shape of a revival 
of the Eglinton tournament. A large number of 
persons took part in it....clad in an almost 
endless variety of shining armour.” 

I have more than once seen the statement 
as to the old armour being found too small 
for wear in 1839, but cannot give the 
references, W. 


Mr. R. M. Hoae may be glad to know 
that there is a capital and somewhat de- 


tailed account of this affair to be found in 
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Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ first edition, 
vol. ii. p. 280. No mention, however, is 
made of the special point upon which Mr. 
Hoee seeks information, but much stress 
is laid—and justly—upon the fact that this 
great and well-meant make-belief was al- 
most completely spoiled by a series of pour- 


ing wet days. 
H. PRIDEAUX. 


A “ Jupy”’ (12 S. iii. 229).—“ Judy ” is 
-@ well-known expression in Notts and 
Derbyshire for the woman who only too often 
is seen on tramp with a man, who may be 
either her husband or tramping companion. 
As a rule her position towards him is an 
uncertain one, and she always was to be seen 
“trapsing”’ in his rear. It was quite 
‘common when such a pair was observed to 


say : “ There’s a tramp an’ ’is Judy comin’, 


“Hey! how’s yer Judy?” The male’s 

companion—whether wife or ‘ 

~was always referred to as “ a Judy.” 
Worksop. TxHos. RATCLIFFE. 


I think this use of the word is of Celtic 
origin. In Mrs. M. E. Francis’s ‘ A Daughter 
of the Soil’ one of her people remarks 
(p. 11) :— 

‘** As an old Irish friend of mine used to say, 
‘When a young man is mysterious and unsatis- 
factory, epend upon it, itis a case of either Punch 


cor J 
St. SwITHrn. 


‘The word “ Judy ” was in use in Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire in the middle of the last 
century, as will be seen by reference to 
Wright’s ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ It seems, 
however, to have passed into general use, as 
it appears in The Daily News for July 26, 
1886, and in Runciman’s ‘ The Chequers,’ 
p- 80, in 1888. Among the Anglo-Chinese 
It is used to mean a native courtesan. In 
London Jewry the word “ Judy-slayer”’ 
means a lady-killer. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PorTRAITS IN STAINED G3ass (12 §, ii. 172, 
211, 275, 317, 337, 374, 458, 517; iii. 15, 36, 
76, 95, 159, 198, 218).—In 1884 the interior 
of Pembroke College Chapel, Oxéord (con- 
secrated 1732), was beautified under the 
superintendence of Charles Eamer Kempe, 
afterwards Honorary Fellow. The second 
window on the south side, counting from the 
east, the ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,’ . is 
an Eton window, with a medallion re- 
presenting Provost Francis Rous, Speaker of 


woman 


benefactor to the College. Window seven 
on the south is a Founders’ window, re- 
presenting King James I. (the so-called Royal 
Founder), William Herbert, 3rd Earl of Pem- 
broke (the godfather), and Thomas Tesdale 
and Richard Wightwicke, the actual ¢o- 
founders of the College. In window eight, 
onthe north, King Charles I., one of the bene- 
factors, is praying before the College altar (a 
pardonable anachronism) in his white corona- 
tion robes; beside him axe, crown, and 
sceptre. Two attendant figures, “‘ Bene- 
factio”’ and ‘‘ Abnegatio,’’ carry the words, 
“Kings shall be thy  nursing-fathers,” 
and ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
Above, a medallion shows Queen Anne, a 
benefactor. This and the Founders’ window 
were added in 1892 as a memorial to Dr. 
Evans, Master 1864-91. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


In Sandringham Church is a memorial 
window to the late Duke of Clarence, repre- 
senting him as a knight in armour. I do not 
know the name of the artist, but the portrait 
of the late Prince is considered very good. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
54 Chapel Field Road, Norwich. 


Country Life of Oct. 19, 1901, in giving an 
illustrated description of Melford Hall, 
Suffolk, reproduces a stained-glass portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ interested is 
welcome to the cutting. 

W. Curzon YEO. 


Warts’s CHarity, RocHester (12 
iii. 127).—I have made inquiries in Roches- 
ter, but have failed to gain precise in- 
formation. We have the authority of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1753 for the 
statement that the then inscription was 
different from that now familiar to passers- 
by in Rochester High Street. The guide- 
book says that the almshouse was rebuilt 
in 1771, and “not very long ago.” The 
present inscription states that the charity 
was reorganized in 1836, and the stone of 
the inscription renewed in 1865. The cus- 
todian tells me that the front was re-faced 
within his memory, thirty or forty years ago. 
This will be the “ not very long ago ” of the 
guide-book, and it does not concern us, 
for Dickens knew the present inscription 
before 1865, or the date of re-facing. It 
should be said that the guide-book’s im- 
plication that the building is modern has 
no foundation in fact. With the exception 


the Little, or Barebones, Parliament and a 


of a new dining-hall, Watts’s hostel is as it 
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was in Elizabethan times—a very interest- 
ing example. It seems almost certain that 
the present inscription dates from 1771, 
when, no doubt, the front was re-faced. 
It can hardly have been put up in 1836; 
otherwise Dickens would have known of 
both inscriptiong, and probably referred to 
the change. This matter of the rewriting 
of the inscription is the only one that 
requires elucidation. W. A. Hirst. 


Actes on Books. 


An Introduction to the History of Dumfries. By 
Robert Edgar. Edited with an Introduction 
and Annotations by R. C. Reid. (Dumfries, 
J. Maxwell.) 


Tue Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society are beginning a series 
of publications of Records of the Western Marches. 
This first volume has for its ‘nucleus the work of 
a citizen of Dumfries, whose long life extended 
from the third quarter of the seventeenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The MS. has 
been long known, and has been utilized by other 
writers, but it is now published for the first time. 
Robert Edgar was well qualified for the task 
he set himself. The son of a well-to-do burgess 
of Dumfries, he was bred to the law, and while yet 
a@ young man was appointed clerk to the In- 
corporated Trades. e held this office for 
45 years, acting also as clerk, for about the same 
length of time, to the Weavers, Glovers and 
Dyers, and Fleshers, and for 21 and 14 years 
respectively to the Wrights and Tailors. In 
1746 he had resigned all these appointments, and 
he died in 1759. His ‘ Introduction’ belongs 
to the year 1746. We have not his original MS., 
but a copy which was made for Robert Riddell 
oo and which is now among the Glenriddell 


If his position, his knowledge, and his access 
to requisite material—as well as an evident 
taste for history and antiquities—promised well 
for his enterprise, there were clearly other factors 
which were unfavourable; for the enterprise as 
a whole was thwarted, and the fragment carried 
out has notable defects. As his editor says, 
Edgar has obviously never corrected what he 
wrote: it is the work of an old man, garrulous 
and full of repetitions, and feebly hasty ; and its 
testiness seems to point also to loss of health. 
Edgar’s opinion of municipal authorities is a low 
one. He views every action of theirs with sus- 

icion, and he cannot believe that the town’s 

ocuments are ever safe in the custody of the 
Town Clerk. Mr. Reid defends the magistrates 
and the Town Clerk from these aspersions, and it 
seems clear that Edgar’s temperament counts for 
something in the matter. Still, we may also 
surmise that his forty-five years’ service had 
shown him the seamy side of the administration 
of the burgh. 

After _a few paragraphs addressed to the 
teader, Edgar gives in chapter i., under the title 
“Of the Name or Names given Dumfries,’ a 
general description of the town, with an account 
of its owners, and the rights and customs of its 


inhabitants. He adds notes on the church and © 
Castle, on the industries of the burgh and other 
matters, setting things down somewhat at hap- 
hazard, and ranging from the earliest days 
the ’45, with many disparaging reflections upon the 
authorities interspersed. The next chapter is con- 
cerned principally with the public buildings of 
Dumfries, and the officials connected with them : 
a rather vigorous and amusing piece of work, 
containing much good detail. Chapter iii. deals 
with the Courts of Judicature, the Town Council, 
and the administration generally, and treats of 
the town’s revenue and expenditure. The frag- 
ment of chapter iv. relates divers calamities by 
fire and flood, and ends with a paragraph girding 
at the authorities for permitting large grave- 
stones to be erected in the kirkyard ‘“‘ to stop 
the way to other graves.” 

Edgar’s text is followed by a solid array of 
careful and copious notes by Mr. Reid. ese 
include what are virtually genealogical mono- 
graphs of several families (Johnstone of Elsie- 
shields ; Gledstanes, and McBrair among others), 
together with biographies of the members of 
Parliament for Dumfries from 1357 to 1706, and 
a good essay setting out all that has been dis- 
covered about the Auld Brig of Dumfries, as 
well as many other matters. Ten pedigree 
charts elucidate the genealogical information, 
and there are three appendices, of which the first 
is the most important—giving the charters and 
writs relating to Dumfries, of which the earliest 
are taken from a confirmation of them by 
Edward I. in 1307. There is an Index, but, 
curiously, the volume is not provided with a 
Table of Contents. 


THE new Fortnightly begins with two papers on 
‘Our Educational Future,’ Lord Bryce defending 
and Mr. Wells attacking the Classics as to their 
value for the modern world. Mr. Wells’s paper 
is a pretty good demolition of some of the argu- 
ments advanced in favour of Greek, but remains, 
as to its main purport, unconvincing. Lord 
Bryce’s defence is conducted from a more com- 
prehensive point of view. The editor of The 
Fortnightly concludes his comparative study of 
‘ Zischylus and Mr. Thomas Hardy’ by an acutely 
critical analysis of the philosophy of ‘ The 
Dynasts.’ <A less courteous dissector of that 
creation would probably have stated baldly— 
albeit somewhat unfairly—that there was no 
philosophy in it at all. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
continuing his series ‘ English History in Shake- 
speare,’ deals with ‘ Richard II.’—a very interesting 
paper, the more so as the play has been almost 
over-criticized by the man of letters pure and 
simple. Mrs. Aria, whose papers about fashion 
we have read with astonishment, now imparts 
her views ‘ About Conversation ’"—or, we should 
rather say, an intricate, fantastic médley of 
words bearing that title at their head and 
appearing to have some relation thereto. 


Two papers in The Nineteenth Century of this 
month belong to the proper province of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
The one is the reprint of two discourses by M. 
Constantin Heger, given by him to Charlotte 
Bronté. She mentions them in the second of the 
letters to M. Heger published in 1913 in The 
Times, and it is likely that they represent all the 
work of the Professor which now exists. Both 
were pronounced before the Athénée royal at an 
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interval of nine years. The first is in extenso ; 
the second in a résumé. The other paper is Mr. 
Gordon Crosse’s discussion of ‘ The Real Shake- 
speare Problem.’ It is lively and sound—and 
offers a more or less new line of argument against 
the ‘ Anti-Stratfordians.’’ The rest of the 
number deals with current problems, and at the 
present moment—at least in regard to Russia 
and America—verges already towards being 
out-of-date. 


OnE of the best things which the April Cornhill 
contains is a paper by Julia Cartwright on that 
most amiable and many-sided personality, 
William De Morgan. His special knack in story- 
telling on the one hand, and on the other the 
unusual variety of his experiences, make one wish 
he had left an autobiography, or better, a full 
diary. His life and his pen were alike of the right 
quality for such a work. Meanwhile these 
orev pages are very acceptable. Mr. F. J. 

Imon writes rather amusingly about ‘ Signs and 
Notices on the Western Front’; “ Hallow-E’en ” 
gives us scenes of hospital life in a sketch entitled 
‘On Night Duty’; and there is an article b 
Mr. Boyd Cable. But probably this number will 
be most valued for a ‘“ talk’ between Coleridge 
and John Frere—one of the Cambridge 
** Apostles.’’ This was discovered by Miss E. M. 
Green in a MS. volume now in the session of 
John Frere’s daughter. Coleridge discourses on 
the state of religion, politics, and poetry at the 
end of 1830, and as an example of his conversation 
these notes were indeed worth giving to the world. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. MaGcs have sent us their Catalogue 
No. 354, which describes over a thousand items 
belonging to English history and literature of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
It is a representative collection, and several of 
the books are worthy a place among the more 
precious treasures of a good library. Thus, there 
are both a second and a fourth folio Shakespeare ; 
the former in a binding by Riviere and offered for 
175l., and the latter—a tall copy, bound in 
morocco—offered for 1051. An interesting item 
is a copy of the rare Elizabethan play, attributed 
to Heywood, ‘ Nobody and Somebody’ ; a small 

uarto, now in a binding by Riviere, it was printed 
for John Trundle in 1606, 631. Interesting also is 
a copy of the first edition of Izaak Walton’s 
‘The Lives of Dr. John Donne,’ -&c., which the 
author presented to his daughter Anne Hawkins, 
and afterwards, it would appear, to the Bishop of 
Winchester (1670), 421. Eighteen small octavo 
volumes, comprising a complete set of the first 
editions of Richardson’s novels, bound in calf by 
Riviere, are to be had for 1101. Other most 
attractive first editions are ‘The School for 
Scandal,’ in a clean and tall copy (Riviere’s 
binding), 421.; the first folio edition of the 
‘ Collected Works of Ben Jonson,’ 95l.:; and the 
first collected edition of Pope’s works, 85l. This 
last was in the first instance given by Pope to his 
friend Jonathan Richardson, who has filled many 
of the margins with variorum readings. We 
may also mention the following as examples of 
somewhat less expensive books: ‘The Gentle- 
man’s Calling,’ a first edition (1660), bound by 


of Eusebius, Socrates, and Euagrius, published 
in 1607, in its contemporary English calf binding, 
71. 108. ; and a MS. volume, folio, lettered ‘ King’s 
Letters,’ containing official copies of letters of 
William III. to sovereigns of Europe—all in Latin, 
and dated from 1695 to 1701, 101. 10s, 
Students of early nineteenth-century his 
may be particularly recommegded to give oon 
attention to Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s new 
Catalogue (No. 768) of autograph letters. It 
includes an important collection of 506 letters, of 
which 390 were written and signed by Lord 
Melbourne, and 116 were addressed to. him, 
the majority by Lord John Russell. These 
illustrate most of the events of the years 1835 to 
1840, and the extracts and particulars set out in 
the Catalogue give a good general idea of their 
contents. The price of the collection is 3001. 
Another important series is that of the literary and 
political MSS. of Lord John Russell. Among 
them are drafts of several important documents, 
several poems of considerable wit, several good 
letters, and some ‘ Juvenilia.’ The series is 
offered piecemeal, as is also a collection of about 
forty early letters of Queen Victoria. Among 
single items we noticed—taking a few from a - 
number marked for their unusual interest—a 
letter of Lord Durham (dated Quebec, Oct. 12, 
1838), giving his reasons for his resignation of 
the Governorship of Canada, 8l. 8s.; a set of 
questions relative to the British hold of Australia, 
drawn up with somewhat sinister intent by 
Napoleon III. in 1853, 211.; and a long letter of 
Macaulay’s, dated April, 1858, discussing resolu- 
tions respecting the Council of India, the Jewish 
Question, and some other things, 6/. 10s. It 
should be noted that good letters will also be found 
under the names of Palmerston, Peel, and Grey. 
Mr. George P, Johnston of Edinburgh has sent 
us his ‘ Catalogue of Curious Old and Rare Books,’ 
which describes about 450 books of a wide range 
of interest. The best, perhaps, are the specimens 
of early printing, and by no means the least 
attractive is the volume (with dates between 1566 
and 1582) containing Scottish Acts of Parliament 
of James I.-James V., Mary, and James VI., 151. 
Messrs. Myers’s ‘ Clearance Catalogue,’ No. 215, 
is largely modern, though we noticed a number of 
old books which should certainly attract collectors 
of such things. The prices are, as_ stated, 
moderate. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if sufficient stamps are sent to cover 
expenses ; nor can we advise correspondents as to 
the value of old books and other objects or as to the 
means of disposing of them. 

CorRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top _left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

Ep1rorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “ The Pub- 
lishers ”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Riviere, 51. 5s. ; a translation by Meredith Hanmer 


Lane, E.C.4. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (APRIL). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


- CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO., 
17 Beaufort Road, Birmingham. 


DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS. 
Speciality—FIRST KDITIONS. 
No. 9 CATALOGUE OF CHOICE COPIES 


FOR COLLECTORS, wl many First 


and Finely 4 wey Works, will be — free, to 
any address on receipt of post 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


Rare Books sought for and reported free of any 
expense to customers. 


REGINALD ATKINSON, 
97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 


RARE AND FINE BOOKS—MANUSCRIPTS— 
AUTOGRAPHS—PRINTS—DRAWINGS. 


Americana, Art, Drama, Incunabula and Early Printed 
Books, Folk- lore, Philology, Standard Works in English 
and Foreign and Genealogy, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE No. 396. 


Works in General Literature recently purchased 

ver Libraries: arranged under various 

and Climbing, Education, Eco- 

and Social Questions, English Literature 

— Shakespeariana), Philosophy, Psychic, 

nch, German, Italian, Language, &c., free on 
application. 


BOWES & BOWES, 


1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 


83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 
GENERAL PRINTING. . . 


will ‘be submitted with pleasure by J. EDWARD 

FRANCIS, The Atheneum Press, who has a wide 

experience in this branch of Printing. 

{i and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C.4. 

Telegrams: Evuovsos, Loxpon. Telephone : 2120 


F. MARCHAM, 
53 CHALK FARM ROAD, N.W. 


ENGLISH RECORDS, FAMILY HISTORIES, 

TOPOGRAPHY, SOURCES OF HISTORY, 
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